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WOMEN AS MUSICAL CRITICS. 


A FEW weeks since Mr. Sidney Thomson, chiefly known 
to fame as musical critic of Zhe Star, but known to me 
long since as sub-editor of the now defunct Musical 
World, and a deft craftsman in words, lectured, under the 
auspices of ‘the Society of Women Journalists, upon 
“Musical Criticism as an Occupation for Women.” Or 
rather, I should say, the chairman, Mr. Pollock, 
announced that he would do so; but Mr. Thomson 
showed his tact by barely touching on the “ occupation 
for women” part, and sticking chiefly to musical 
criticism. This was indeed the subject mentioned on 
the card that conveyed to me the Society’s invitation to 
explore, if I would, the darksome Adelphi, and find, if I 
could, the rooms of the Society of Arts, where the lecture 
was given. The room was full of ladies, and had I been 
in Mr. Thomson’s shoes I should have been even more 
ambiguous than he was; for he at least showed that he 
hoped for no specially good criticism from the gentler 
sex—a thing I should not have ventured to do, under the 
circumstances, even had I wished to. Since, however, 
Mr. Thomson wisely (holding such views) left a part of 
his subject alone, let me continue the discussion a little 
further, and show why I differ from him. Will it be good 
for musical criticism if women join in? Will it be good for 
women if they become musical critics? Here be questions ; 
and in working out the answers, one need not be too 
scientifically accurate ; for, after all, whatever conclusions 
we may here reach, women will go in.for musical criticism 
or not as they, and not as I, will. 

Let me hasten to clear the ground by saying that by 
musical criticism I do not understand or mean many of 
the paragraphs about concerts which appear in the 
morning and evening papers. The compte rendu, as Mr. 
Sidney Thomson called it—the police report, as I have 
elsewhere called it—may be a very excellent thing, but it 
is not criticism in the sense with which we apply the 
word to Hazlitt’s, Léigh Hunt’s, Mr. Henley’s, or Mr. 
Bernard Shaw’s criticism. Criticism is criticism, a police- 
report a police-report, and it is as well to keep the 
distinction in mind. Many of the critics of the great 
dailies could, and wish to, write criticism; but .the 


“traditions” of théir papers are insuperable hindrances,’ 
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and they are kept to reports. Now this can be quite as 
well done by women as by men. Indeed, when I com- 
pare the muddy dulness that inter-penetrates some of 
these musical reports with the crisp lightness and spark- 
ling humour that many women get into their chats about 
chintzes, chops, and the wicked ways of servants, I often 
wish that ladies replaced some of the male critics. In 
process of ingeniously working the main subject out of 
sight, Mr. Thomson gracefully played with it, suggesting, 
for instance, that a feminine novice might describe 
Madame Patti as “in good voice and a pink dress.” As 
a matter of fact, “criticism” of this sort does appear in 
both English and American papers, and the funny thing 
is that men generally write it! Anyhow, whether written 
by men or women, this kind of writing is quite as stimu- 
lating as notices in which we are told that Mr. David 
Bispham “sang magnificently in the old song, ‘Mad 
Tom,’ by Purcell, who died in 1695.” What has Purcell’s 
death to do with the matter? Absolutely nothing ; it is 
mentioned to impress the simple reader with the width 
and profundity of the critic’s knowledge. 

For genuine musical criticism—that is, literature with 
music as its subject-matter—many qualifications are 
needed. First, the critic must be versed in the technique 
of music, including, if possible, the technique of several 
musical instruments ; she must have a wide knowledge 
of the history of music, an accurate acquaintance with 
the characteristics of different schools and different com- 
posers ; she must be emotionally and zsthetically sensi- 
tive to the influence of music, and it will be well if she have 
sanity of judgment as well. Lastly, and nearly but not 
quite chiefly, she must be mistress of her pen and 
“a style.” For, like the male critic, the female critic 
will everlastingly fall into errors if she have not reliable 
knowledge to back her impressions ; she will have no 
impressions at all if she be insensitive; they will be 
hazy, uncertain, wavering, unless her esthetic feelings are 
to some extent under the rule of reason ; and it is evident 
that without literary skill she will be unable to set forth 
her impressions in intelligible form. By “a style” I do 
not mean affected tricks and mannerisms, either borrowed 
or carefully worked out, but the power of clothing one’s 
thoughts, and expressings one’s emotions in precisely the 
right words and phrases: A genuine style implies the 
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use of the simplest words and the least involved phrase 
that the matter to be expressed will permit; for excess of 
‘words for ornament’s sake is vulgar, and needlessly 
complicated sentences are a waste of energy, and tire- 
some to read. 

If women have, or can acquire, all the qualifications 
I have mentioned, there is no doubt they will do first-rate 
criticism. The point is, can they acquire these qualifi- 
cations? Let us run through them one by one. 

At this time of day it is absurd to assert that women 
cannot master the technique of composition as readily as 
men. In the classes of the Royal College, the Royal 
Academy, and London Academy, many girls will be found ; 
and, so far as I am informed, they do not lag behind the 
young men. I have known some young women, and 
known of many more, who were quicker and surer in the 
study.of harmony and counterpoint than most men. If 
it be objected that there are few women composers, I 
reply that that is true chiefly because there has been little 
encouragement held out to women composers hitherto. 
Of course there have been no great women composers, 
any more than there have been any great—that is, of the 
very first rank—-poetesses, painters, and novelists ; and I 
am ready to add that I see no signs of women having in 
them great latent creative faculty of any sort whatever. 
But greatness is not the point: we don’t expect greatness 
in a musical critic, and most critics would rather be without 
it; for the personal histories of the really great musical 
critics, Schumann, Wagner, and Berlioz, show that it is 
rather an expensive and inconvenient luxury. We do not 
expect greatness: we only want proficiency ; and, students 
apart, there are surely enough women composers to show 
that it is not beyond the reach of women. The late Alice 
Mary Smith, Miss Chaminade, Miss Ethel Harraden, 
and a score more of instances might be named ; and, in a 
word, I end as I began, by saying that it is absurd to 
suppose that women cannot acquire a great deal more of 
the technique of composition than is necessary to fit them 
to take up musical criticism (and by this I do not mean 
that a musical critic can possibly know too much). It is 
unnecessary to argue that women generally know the 
technique of piano playing or the playing of other instru- 
ments, when they have taken the trouble to learn it at all, 
quite as well as we men-folk. Madame Schumann and 
Miss Eibenschiitz amongst pianists, Lady Hallé amongst 
violinists, not to mention the eighty ladies or so who play 
in Mr. Moberly’s string band—with all these and many 
others to give as instances one need say no more. At 
the present day ladies are taking up wind-instruments, 
and often playing them well; and at the Sutton Con- 
seivatoire of Music Madame Miriam Costa conducts the 
orchestral performances in a manner that no one would 
deny was first-rate if she were of the other sex. To sum 
up this part of my article, I believe that if women fail as 
musical critics, it will not be for want of knowledge ; 
for I am taking for granted that, in an age of Women 
Wranglers, they will not be beaten by the historical 
portion of the subject. I take for granted, further, that 
women are emotionally and zsthetically as sensitive as 
men to the power of music ; and (leaving the question of 
critical judgment for a moment) can use the pen as skil- 
fully and fluently to record their impressions. With 
Sappho to point to in ancient times, and later, Jane 
Austen, George Eliot, the Brontés, and at the present 
day (to mention only a few), “John Oliver Hobbs,” 
Rhoda Broughton, Sarah Grand, Mrs. Meynell, Mrs. 
Crawford, Mrs. Herbert Bland (E. Nesbit), and Lady 
Colin Campbell, editress of Zhe Kea/m, it cannot be said 
that women are anything but capable of clearly expressing 
whatever various thoughts and feelings they may possess. 


In fact, the only point on which I am dubious is that of 
critical judgment. Women are often enthusiastic about 
fine music, but I have observed that much the same glow 
is awakened by very different kinds and degrees, that 
they rarely seem to feel strongly any great difference 
between a great Palestrina mass and a perfect (say a 
Strauss) dance-tune. This may be libellous ; but I invite 
my readers to search out passages written on art by 
different women, and they will soon satisfy themselves 
that it is to a large extent true. 

It is ber>se I believe it to be true that I also believe 
women will be vastly benefited by a little exercise in the 
practice of justly criticising—appraising, that is, or 
valuing—various kinds of music. They will soon, | am 
convinced, awake to a sense of their deficiency when 
they find themselves writing about a Strauss waltz as 
“beautiful and charming,” and a Palestrina mass as 
“charming and beautiful ;” they will be compelled to 
examine their own feelings more rigidly and closely than 
they have done hitherto, and to bestow rather more con- 
sideration upon the intellectual side of art. And though 
the great mass of women-kind (one fervently hopes) will 
not turn musical critics, and thus will not be directly 
benefited, yet they will be benefited indirectly, for the 
reason that women quickly discover each other’s faults, 
and those who have learnt something will soon make 
their less enlightened sisters feel that there is something 
to learn. The habit of careful discrimination in music 
will help women in another and more delicate matter. 
There are many artists who gain a vogue simply because 
they exercise a kind of magnetic influence upon the 
feminine portion of the community; and when the 
artists are of no ability, I believe that a lady critic will 
know much better than a man how to make the fond 
admirers realise that they worship an idol whose feet are 
of clay. Again, man often becomes madly enthusiastic 
about lady artists, who may be tenth-rate artists, simply 
because they are beautiful. The woman critic will be a 
salutary check on this kind of thing. 

I sum up, then, by declaring my faith in the woman 
musical critic. My first question has already been 
answered ; and as for the second, anything is good for 
criticism that enlivens it, fetches in new ways of looking 
at things, new ways of writing about them. If women 
take up musical criticism and take pains to think and 
feel for themselves, and to express only what they do, and 
not what they imagine they should, think and feel, and 
least of all as they guess that men would think and 
feel ; and if they write in their natural manner, avoiding 
fossilising traditions and conventions, and giving free 
play to their humour, waywardness, and whatever qualities 
they may chance to possess—why then I think that when 
the woman musical critic comes on to the field of action, 
she will produce some delightful, original, and valuable 
literature about music, and that it will be a good thing 
all round. Only, as one who earns his living by musical 
criticism, let me implore the said woman musical critic 
not to underbid the mere man critic. It will be better 
for her, for me, and for all of us, if prices can be 
kept up. 


. 








THE TWO REDUNDANT BARS IN THE 
SCHERZO OF THE C MINOR SYMPHONY. 


SiR GEORGE GROVE, in an interesting paper on the various 
editions of the Choral Symphony, which he recently read 
before the Musical Association, referred to two bars in 
the Scherzo of the C minor symphony which have been 
the cause of much discussion. Sir George was occupied 
with the Choral Symphony, and only mentioned them 
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incidentally. But the matter is of interest, and we will, 
therefore, attempt, in a very few words, to tell the story 
of these two bars from the time when Fétis declared 
them redundant. The bars in question are sufficiently 
indicated in the Beethoven letter quoted below. Feétis, 
already in 1830, wrote in Le Zemfs :— 

‘Que si Beethoven avait rompu a dessein et par originalité 
meditée le rhythme périodique si bien établi au commencement du 
morceau, cette originalité forcée était puerile et que ces deux 
mesures surabondantes étaient de mauvais gout.” 

Sixteen years later, Mendelssohn, who was conducting 
the Lower Rhine Festival at Aix-la-Chapelle (1846), also 
declared the bars redundant. .This declaration was 
taken note of by Messrs. Breitkopf und Hartel, and they 
published in No. 27 of the Allgemeine Musikalische 
Zeitung of 1846, aletter.from Beethoven himself addressed 
to them, in which the composer says :— 

‘‘__. folgender Fehler habe ich noch in der Sinfonie aus Cc moll 
gefunden nemlich im 3" Stiick im } tel Takt wo nach dem 
dur 19 4 wieder das mo/Z eintritt steht so: ich nehme gleich die 
Bass-stimme nemlich 
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die zwei Takte, woriiber das >< ist sind zu viel u. miissen aus- 
gestrichen werden, versteht sich auch in allen iibrigen Stimmen, die 
pausiren ——-,” * 

This letter, dated August 21st, 1814, seemed to settle the 
matter. Messrs, Breitkopf und Hartel further explained 
how the mistake arose. Beethoven had originally marked 
a repeat at this place back to the commencement of the 
movement. .The bars which Beethoven has marked 
x were for the first time ; the two following bars, for the 
second time, Over the marked bars was written in pencil 

‘*Si replica con trio allora 2,” 
but this was overlooked by the printers. Beethoven’s 
letter, however, is not quite clear. He ought to have 
expressly stated that he had changed his mind with 
regard to the repeat. 

Schindler thought that Beethoven must surely have 
intended to send another letter to Messrs. Breitkopf und 
Hartel, for he declared that in 1819 Beethoven looked 
through the score with Gebauer and Piringer, who in- 
tended giving the Symphony, and again, in 1823, with 
him (Schindler); yet never a word of comment did he 
offer respecting these two bars. 

A. B. Marx, again, notwithstanding Beethoven’s letter, 
which he considered one hastily written and soon for- 
gotten by the composer, was in favour of retaining the 
so-called redundant bars, and so also was Hector Berlioz. 








NATIONAL JEALOUSIES IN MUSIC. 


IT is unfortunately true that jealousy is rife in the musical 
profession. A prima donna eagerly counts the number 
of bouquets bestowed on her rival, while vocalists and 
instrumentalists generally, do not always feel best 
disposed towards those who win more enthusiastic 
applause or obtain more encores than they do them- 
selves. The poets, it is true, speak of jealousy as a 
“yellow fiend,” or as a “ green-eyed monster” ; and yet, 
so long as artists indulge in no uncourteous word or deed, 
jealousy has a healthy influence: it stimulates them to 
produce their best, to develop their powers to the full. 





* «I have discovered, besides, the following fault in the c Symphony, 
namely, in the 3rd movement in ? time, where, after the major the 
minor returns, it stands so. I take the bass part thus: (See music above) 
the two bars over which I have placed the mark >< are too many, and must 
be struck out ; the same, of course, in the pause bats of the other parts.” 





Professional envy will continue ; and, after all, its dis- 
cords, though often harsh, are speedily resolved, and, at 
any rate, affect only a limited area. 

But jealousy is sometimes national; and then the 
consequences are much more serious. The marked pre- 
dilection of Charles II. for French music must have 
caused, and justly, a good deal of ill-feeling among 
English musicians. According to Burney, that monarch 
“had French operas ; a band of twenty-four violins, in 
imitation of the French band at Paris ; French masters 
of his band : Cambert, and, afterwards, Grabu. Then he 
sent Pelham Humphrey to study under Lulli, and young 
Banister to learn the violin at Paris.” French influence at 
that time was not, however, a bad one; it was the exclu- 
sive taste of the merry monarch which was at fault. Hac 
he only given more encouragement to the great English 
composers— Purcell at their head—who lived during his 
reign, it would have been better for English, and for 
musical art generally. Though art is justly held to be 
cosmopolitan, each country should foster and encourage 
native talent. It is perfectly legitimate for Germans to 
be proud of their Bach, Beethoven, or Brahms ; English- 
men of their Byrd or Purcell, or to come to modern times, 
of their Doctors Parry, Stanford, and Mackenzie. National 
feeling, national interest, national honours: all these things 
are good enough in their way. But there are moments in 
which nationality ought to be set aside, and music weighed 
in cosmopolitan balances. But what is, and what ought 
to be, are two very different things. The rivalry between 
the German Handel and the Italian Buononcini, or rather 
of their respective supporters, is matter of history. Then, 
nearly half a century later, there was the Gluck-Piccinni 
warfare, Marie Antoinette supporting the German, and 
Mme. Du Barry the Italian ; and in this warfare—waged, 
curiously, on French soil—the jealousy of each party for 
the success of its chief might have produced more than 
paper and pamphlet, club and drawing-room animosity, 
had Gluck shown himself more bellicose, and had Piccinni 
not virtually acknowledged the supremacy of his rival. 
Then there was the bitter opposition of the Italian musi- 
cians favoured by the Emperor of Germany, which 
embittered, if it did not shorten, Mozart’s life. And, 
again, there were the Weber-Spontini, Wagner-Morlacchi 
troubles arising from different nationalities. But history 
is full of such things. Of course, although it cannot be 
justified, there is, at times, great excuse for a display ot 
national feeling. There was marked hostility to Wagner’s 
music in France more than a quarter of acentury ago. The 
music in itself was so novel that, for its due appreciation, 
it required time and attention even from those quite dis- 
posed to approach it in the right spirit. But party feeling 
was aroused. The French Government patronised 
Wagner at the expense of Berlioz. There were two 
operas, Zannhiiuser and Les Troyens; the first was 
taken, but the second, left. And, then, later on, politics 
helped to accentuate national jealousy, and an ill-advised 
act of Wagner’s to prolong it. 

The appointment of Dr. Hans Richter, in 1884, as 
conductor of the Birmingham Festival, created a certain 
jealousy. Some English musicians felt hurt to think 
that so important a post should be handed over to a 
German. Here, again, there was some excuse for such 
a feeling. An Englishman at the head of an English 
Festival certainly seemed the proper thing. But the 
directors selected not the best English, not the best 
German, but the very best conductor they could find. 
The national murmur was soon over ; the musical results 
of the Festival fully justified the choice made, and Dr. 
Richter’s supreme ability was never called in question. It 
is curious that he succeeded, not an Englishman, but an 
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Italian. Before Costa, the musical direction of the 
Festival had been for many years in the hands of English- 
men, and, no doubt, Costa, in his day, found a national 
party opposed to him. Why, even quite recently, there 
was a small display of jealousy within the precincts of the 
empire. In connection with the appointment of Dr. E 
Prout as Professor of Music of Dublin University, some 
Irish musicians objected to him, not on personal grounds, 
not because they considered him unworthy of the 
honour conferred on him; but merely because he was 
an ‘Englishman. Hon 








THE ORGAN WORKS OF J. S. BACH. 
EDITED BY W. T. BEST. 
(Continued from page 29.) 
VOLUME XIV.* (Continued.) 


CHORAL PRELUDE, No. 23, “ Jesus Christus unser Hei- 
land” :-— 
Ex. 260. 2 
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This forms the twentieth of the Choral Preludes in- 
cluded in Part III. of the Clavieriibung, and will be 
found at page 234 of the B.-G., Vol. III. In the Peters 
Edition it is No. 30, p. 82, of Vol. VI., being the first of 
four preludes on the same melody. In this one the 
theme is in the pedal part, and the noticeable difference 
in the Peters Edition is the occasional employment of the 
c clef (alto) for the counterpoint in the parts for the 
manuals, There are very few discrepancies in the texts, 
In Best, p. 876, last bar, middle stave, is a palpable 
misprint ; the first 6 should be marked natural. Page 
‘877, last bar line two, top part, the last / is sharp, but in 
Peters, natural, the note in the B.-G.., as in Best, not 
being marked. The pedal note, /, p. 879, 1. 3, b. 2, is, 
in the B.-G., doubled in the part for left hand, but it 
would seem to be an engraver’s error, the note being 
punched on the wrong stave. In the first bar, p. 882, 
middle, the second note of the last group is ¢; in the 
others, 6 flat. Page 883, |. 2, b. 2, top part, the second 
6 is, in the other editions, marked natural. The final 
chord, in Peters and the B.-G, consists of five notes, d 
being added below the / shar. 

No. 24, “ Vater unser im Himmelreich” :— 








This also will be found in Part III. of the Clavieriibung, 
in the B.-G., Vol. III., No. 14, p. 217. In Peters it is 
No. 52, p. 60, Vol. VII. It is curious to note that in 
Peters and the B.-G, the prelude has the signature of 
B minor, with two sharps. The theme is in canon, and 
begins on the dominant, and, of course, is at times in the 
key of B minor ; but the beginning is in E minor, and such 
a signature is, so far as I know, very rare. In Peters 
the C clef is used for the middle stave all through, but in 
the B.-G. only the usual G and F clefs are employed. 
The first difference in the texts occurs in the pedal part, 
in the third complete bar from the commencement, the 
first note, in the B.-G. being a, and in the others 4. We 
arrive at p. 889 before finding any further divergence, 
but there, line 3, last bar, middle part, in Best, the 





* Augener’s Edition, No. 9,824. 


reading is (a), in the others (4); the B.-G., however, using 
the treble instead of the alto stave :— 
Ex. 262. 
le 
a 5 2) 











Page 890, 1. 2, b. 1, top part, has, in the second beat, the 
last note, c watural, and so in the following beat for the 
part below ; in the other editions the cis marked sharp 
in both cases. In the middle part, 1. 3, b. 3, same page, 


the reading is, in Best, as (a), and in the others, as 

















Thence to the end the various texts are in agreemen’. 


VOLUME Xv.* 

This volume contains a further instalment of six 
Preludes, beginning with No, 25, “ Allein Gott in der 
Hoh’ sei Ehr” :— 

Ex. 264. 








This is the same choral melody that is employed in the 
Prelude No. 6, Vol. XI. of this edition, as also the 
Prelude ‘No. 12, in Vol. XII. Bach treated several of 
the melodies in various ways, and this one in particular 
no fewer than eleven times, as has already been pointed 
out. Further allusion to this practice will therefore be 
needless. The prelude, or trio, under immediate notice 
presents no differences whatever in the three texts, save 
only that in the last bar of p. 898, the last note in the top 
part, d, is queried sharp, but the other editions contain 
no such sign. There is an older reading of this prelude 
in the appendix to the B.-G., Vol. XXV., the chief 
differences consisting of slight simplifications—as, for 
instance, substituting a crotchet ¢ for the two quavers, ¢, 
d, in the top part of the second complete bar, and so in 
like manner in the pedal part. It only need be added 
that this prelude is the fourteenth of the Eighteen Great 
Choral Preludes in the B.-G., Vol. XXV. (p. 130., and 
No. 7, p. 17, Vol. VI., Peters. 


No. 26, “ Jesus Christus, unser Heiland” :— 


In the B.-G., Vol. XXV., this follows the preceding in 
numerical order, being No. 15, p. 136. In Peters it is 
No. 31, Vol. VI., p. 87. There are a few divergences 
in the various texts. Page 900, |. 2, b. 3, middle, the d 
in the third beat should be sharp. This is evidently a 
misprint. In the second bar on p. gol, top part, the 
second beat, in Best, reads as (a), and in the others as 


(d) :— 


Reference to the previous bar, where a similar entry 
occurs in the voice part immediately below, favours the 
reading of Mr. Best. In Peters the last note in the top 








*Augener’s Edition, No 9,815. 
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part is not marked natural, but it isso in the B.-G. The 
upper ¢ in the last beat, top part, of the next bar, has, 
in Best and Peters, a double stem, that downward a 
crotchet in value ; there is no double stem to the note in 
the B.-G. copy, although the next note has the corre- 
sponding value to that in the other editions. In the last 
bdr but one, same page, top part, the fourth note in Best 
is f, in the others, a, above. In the fourth bar of p. 902, 
middle stave, there is a slight difference in the way of 
writing the last beat, which in Best is (a), in the others 
6) :-— 

( Ex. 267. 

(a) 





— 


tf 

In (4) it will be impossible to strike the second e and 
sustain the value of the first. The chromatic passages 
beginning in the second line of this page are at times 
differently written in Best, but there is no need to give 
extracts, as the practical effect is the same in all. In the 
third bar from the end, top part, second beat, there is a 
slight difference in the notation, which in Best is (a), in 
the others (4) :— 


Ex. 268. 
(a) (2) 


~ 
The last note of the previous beat, as the seventh of the 
chord, shoyld certainly resolve on the ¢ sharp. The 
same thing occurs at the fourth beat, and in the second 
beat, middle part, in the next bar, the d sharp in Best is 
grouped with the others, but in Peters and the B.-G. is 
detached. STEPHEN S. STRATTON. 

(To be continued.) 
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STUDIES IN MODERN OPERA, 


A COURSE OF LECTURES DELIVERED IN THE PHILO- 
SOPHICAL INSTITUTION, EDINBURGH. 


By FRANKLIN PETERSON. 
(Continued from 7. 30.) , 
XIL—PARSIFAL. 


MANY considerations make us regard this last “ Study” 
as the most difficult of the tasks undertaken in these 
articles. The controversies which have raged round the 
work from its first challenge to the world, the wide and 
complicated issues involved in its inception and scheme, 
the eloquence and the quasi-eloquence which has been 
poured out through a hundred channels in highest praise 
or in severest condemnation, all combine to make us 
hesitate before adding. to the literature on the subject. 
‘A more potent reason, to an earnest admirer of Wagner’s 
greatest work, for abstaining from taking any part in the 
unholy task of attacking, or the scarcely less unpleasant 
task of defending, the great Mystery Play of the nineteenth 
century, is often felt but seldom expressed. All ambitious 
operas make demands upon the imagination and upon 
the readiness to make allowance for inevitable incom- 
pleteness in machinery and in general illusion ; and it is 
a poor soul which finds its enjoyment diminished by the 
knowledge that the Flying Dutchman’s shipruns on wheels 
over a canvas sea, that the gods cross the rainbow bridge 
to Walhalla by means of a wooden stair, or that Siegfried’s 
dragon is a hollow sham. Even the occasional or acci- 
dental obtrusion of stage machinery is easily overlooked 
and forgotten by one who is anxious to put himself under 





the spell of the opera ; and much real pleasure can often 
be gained ina theatre where the resources are very limited 
if only the singers are artists, and the intention sound and 
good, . But fhe demands which Parsifa/ makes are much 
more difficult to meet, and the ideal performance is not to 
be found at Bayreuth, where one is less disturbed by the 
inadequacy of a very wonderful success in mounting and 
staging, than by the impossibility of isolation or of sur- 
rounding oneself with the necessary atmosphere of artistic 
calm in the midst of that worldly, chattering, superticial 
majority of sightseers and tourists. It is towards the 
sacred halls of memory that one must turn to live over 
again the great experience of the first performance of 
Parsifal—it does not matter whether in 1884 or in 1894— 
and there, where no unworthy thought or word or deed 
disturbs the holy calm, the marvellous spell will work 
anew on the spirit while the artistic sense will recognise 
that there is no question here of music, of poetry, of 
acting, of staging, but only Parsifal—Parsifal. It is only 
in such an ideal world that the names Wagner chose to 
distinguish his great enterprise lose all appearance of 
affectation and become expressive and necessary.* The 
building is no theatre, but a temple with a holy shrine ; 
Parsifal is no opera, but a sacred Mystery Play removed 
far from the realism of medizeval mysteries as of modern 
dramas, and wrapped in the purest and loftiest idealism of 
art. And it is a serious, I might almost say a religious 
audience which is gathered from all the ends of the earth, 
having cheerfully undertaken much labour in order to 
gratify the desire to go up to the festival. 

It is not the musician alone who will get the richest 
blessing from Parszfa/, although it is true that in the music 
lies the most potent magic. But the chief secret of the 
music’s power is the measure in which it embodies and 
conveys what must be called, in spite of undeniable 
imperfections, the greatest plot that the mind of man has 
ever conceived. 

The central idea is the misery which is the curse of 
sin, its wide issues, redemption from sin which only love 
can achieve, and self-sacrifice which is at once the 
privilege and the necessity of strongest love. It is all 
summed up in Parsifal’s cry from the depths of his 
heart’s anguish when his mission is at last revealed to 
him, “ O Elend, aller Rettung Fluch”—“O misery, the 
curse, the price of all redemption.” 

The Grail Cup (San Graal—Holy Grail), according to 
tradition, had been used at the Last Supper, and it 
also received the crucified Saviour’s blood. After the 
death of Joseph of Arimathea, to whose charge it had 
been committed, the vessel, and the spear which had 
pierced the Saviour’s side, were taken by angel hands 
to Heaven. Early in the centuries they were entrusted 
to the keeping of Titurel, who built for their reception 
and protection the Castle of Montsalvat amid the 
mouatains of Spain, and gathered round him a band of 
knights. These knights, under the special protection 
of Heaven, were prepared to sally forth (as Lohengrin, 
the son of Parsifal, did) for the defence and protection 
of the helpless, whenever they received the message 
miraculously conveyed. In time, Titurel was relieved of 
his duties by his son Amfortas. The old king did not 
die, but rested in his tomb, sustained by the sight of the 
Grail, which was displayed at all the feasts. Amfortas 
rashly took the spear in his hand when he sallied forth 
to do battle with the magician Klingsor. He fell a 
victim not to arms, but to the magic attractions of Kundry, 
a beautiful woman who, under the power of Klingsor, 
has won many a Knight of the Grail from his allegiance. 


”* Parsifal is called Bithnenweihfestspiel: literally, a Play for the 
Festival of the Dedication (or Consecration) of the Stage. 
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Having gained the spear and wounded Amfortas, Klingsor 
hopes in time to possess himself also of the Cup. To 
Amfortas, whose wound never heals, has been vouchsafed 
the promise ofa saviour—‘ a Guileless Innogent who shall 
be taught by sympathy ”—and the term applied to him, 
“der Thor,” the Innocent, is also used, for instance, by 
Gurnemanz, the Flower Maidens, and Klingsor, in the 
ordinary sense of a fool. i 

It is not necessary to dwell upon the objections to 
several details in the story which are urged by many 
good people who have not seen Parsifa/. It would be a 
hopeless task, even if it were thought desirable, to try 
to alter English opinion on certain subjects; and no 
one could desire ever to see Parsifal take its place in 
turn with / Pagliacci, La Navarraise, and Don Giovanni 
at Covent Garden. But this much may be said here, 
that, presented as Parsifal is, the most sacred subject 
need not suffer more profanation than in being painted 
and hung in a crowded gallery where whispering, laugh- 
ing sinners look on, criticise, and make engagements ; or 
in being sung by a lady in evening dress, who turns with 
a winning smile and a coquettish toss of her pretty, 
painted head to ask, “ Quis est homo gui non fleret?” As 
reverent a spirit may surely be shown at Bayreuth, where 
the great mystery of the Redemption is set forth in 
allegory, as in our concert-rooms, where, amid the blaze 
of gas and of brilliant jewels and costumes, the sacred 
story of the Redeemer’s anguish is told, marred by the 
obtrusion of machinery in chorus, orchestra, and con- 
ductor, and profaned by the applause which rewards and 
perhaps encores a successful rendering of “He was 
despised and rejected of men,” or “ Behold the Lamb 
of God which taketh away the sins of the world.” 

It is noteworthy that Wagner, so often accused of a 
sensuous, even of an immoral, cast of mind, has in this, 
his last work, turned from human love, which had 
hitherto been his theme, and has sought inspiration in a 
more spiritual atmosphere, where there is no marrying 
nor giving in marriage. There is no mention of woman’s 
love. There is no suggestion of sensuousness even in 
the great temptation scene, for Kundry from the first 
recognises the futility of trying to seduce the “ Guileless 
Innocent ” by ordinary operatic means. No; she appeals 
to his love for a dead mother, and it is while he is stunned 
with the story of her death, which Kundry has just 
related, that the temptress presses her lips to his. In 
the same moment is revealed to him (“durch Mitleid 
wissend”—taught or coming to knowledge by sympathy) 
the anguish of Amfortas, and his mission to save him, 
even to save the wretched Kundry. 

Kundry’s character is the most complex. It is a 
masterly combination of the outstanding features in the 
medizval legends of Herodias, the Wandering Jew, and 
Mary Magdalene. Her story, which she tells Parsifal 
in the third act, is that when her eyes met those of the 
dying Saviour on the cross she had laughed a cruel and 
scornful laugh. That laugh became her curse through 
all the ages, until she should meet those eyes again and 
with forgiveness in them. The power of the curse proved 
strongest when she wished most to weep tears of repent- 
ance, and this scornful laughter gave fresh poignancy to 
her anguish as she saw hope after hope of the salvation 
she longed for wither in the weakness of those whom she 
was forced to tempt from the path of purity. 

Klingsor, the magician, once had tried to gain admis- 
sion to the circle of pure knights on his own merits ; but 
his superficial and transitory longing after a higher life 
had been spurned by Titurel, whose keen eye detected 
his unstable character. In revenge he has devoted 
his life to blasphemy, and the endeavour to ruin 





the inhabitants of the Paradise from which he is 
shut out. 

Amfortas has once, and in a good fight, fallen under 
temptation through overweening confidence in his owa 
strength, and the wound which he received is as a canker 
in his heart. His daily anguish is unspeakable, and the 
sight of the Grail Cup, which it is his office unworthily to 
serve, intensifies his agony. Sinner as he is, to be the 
chosen captain of a pure band, dispensing the miraculous 
food of the Grail Supper, while he himself is a castaway, 
—has any poem, any drama, a more painful, a more 
hopeless picture ? 

Parsifal himself is the central figure. He is the 
“ Guileless Innocent” who is to bring salvation, and it is 
only a thin veil of allegory which, in the last part of the 
drama, conceals the character of the Redeemer. The 
same immaculate purity resists all temptation ; the same 
scathing anger flashes out and makes Evil hide his face 
and fall ; the same infinite pity and love baptises Kundry 
and heals Amfortas ; the same divinity takes again the 
soiled cup of humanity, and lifts it in pure hands as an 
offering ready to be filled with Divine love which sheds its 
radiance anew on a redeemed world. 


(To be continued.) 


THE PIANOFORTE TEACHER: 
A Collection of Articles intended for Educational Purposes, 
CONSISTING OF 
ADVICE AS TO THE SELECTION OF CLASSICAL AND MODERN 

PIECES WITH REGARD TO DIFFICULTY, AND SUGGESTIONS 
AS TO THEIR PERFORMANCE. 
By E. PAUER, 
Principal Professor of Pianoforte at the Royal College of Music, &c. 
(Continued from p. 6.) 
STEP V. 
DUETS. 

Nicodé, J. L. Op. 4. “Marie Stuart,” Poéme sym- 
phonique. This is an arrangement of the orchestral work, 
which at once drew the attention of the musical public to 
the rare gifts of the young composer. Persons who are 
not familiar with the German terms of expression are 
advised to have them translated, as a mis- or non- 
understanding of them might prove fatal to the intentions 
of the author. 

Nicodé, J. L. Op. 11. Introduction and Scherzo, in 
E flat. Arranged from the orchestral score. The witty 
and pleasant Scherzo is thoroughly effective, and full of 
spirit. The Introduction requires freedom of delivery. 

Moszkowski, M. Op. 23. From foreign parts. No. 5, 
“Italy” (in A). This splendid Tarantella is a highly 
brilliant movement, which, when played with fire, energy, 
and even enthusiasm, must evoke stormy applause. (See 
for the other numbers in Step iv.) 

Moszkowski, M. Op. 17. No. 1, Polonaise (in D). 
Stately, distinguished by nobility of expression and purity 
of style, this Polonaise may be highly recommended as 
opening number of a private concert. Repetitions, which 
occur somewhat frequently, may with ease be avoided. 

Moszkowski, M. Op. 17. No. 3, Walzer (in A). 
The graceful and elegant figures of the opening valse, the 
charming melancholy expression of those following, must 
afford unalloyed pleasure to persons who are fond of 
dance-music in an artistic form. 

Moszkowski, M. Op. 19. “Processional March” 
from Jeanne d’Arc, poéme symphonique, in E. Grave, 
pompous, and dignified. The “Secondo” requires a 
clever treatment of the pedal, and a full, rich tone; 
whilst the “Primo” must possess a highly advanced 
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technique, in order not to lag behind. On the whole, the 
effect is very great. 

Liszt, F. “Epithalamium and Bridal Song,” from 
Wagner's Lohengrin. Arranged for four hands by Horn. 
A true and correct representation of the orchestral effect ; 
the pieces themselves are now so well known and popular 
that any further remarks are unnecessary. 


PIANOFORTE SOLOS. 
STEP II. 

Bach, J. S. 18 petits Préludes ou Exercices pour les 
commencants. Every earnest and conscientious teacher 
is recommended to use these invaluable short pieces for 
instruction. The nobility, beauty, solidity of structure, 
by which each of them is distinguished will be the best 
foundation to instil into the pupil, already at an early 
age, love of order, respect for purity of style, and the 
desire to do justice to the task set before him or her. 

“ Bach-Album.” ‘This book contains 32 solo-pieces— 
some of them facilitated and transposed into easier keys 
—selected from the best-known works of the immortal 
composer. Four pieces, 33-36, are for four hands, the 
“ Secondo” being intended for the teacher, the “ Primo” 
for the pupil. The pieces are mostly one or two pages 
long. Prefixed to them is an admirably written and 
illustrated biography of Bach, which will be of interest 
to both teacher and pupil. 


STEP IV. 

Scharwenka, Xaver. 16 Polish Dances (Mazurkas). 
The Polish Dances of this talented composer took the 
fancy of the public at once, as it was felt intuitively 
that their speciality—elegance, chivalrous feeling, com- 
bined with melodious gracefulness—was adequately 
represented, and thus these mazurkas are worthy rivals 
of the classical dances of Chopin. At times Scharwenka 
has been reproached for imitating and copying Chopin, 
but on nearer examination it will be found that only the 
rhythmical features—more strictly shown in these dances 
than in valses, polkas, etc.—are the same, whereas melody, 
harmony, and even structure are widely different. The 
numbers most popular are :—Nos. I, 2, 4, II, 13, 15. 

Scharwenka, X. 9 Polish Dances (Vol. II.). Although 
not possessing the same spontaneous freshness, their 
artistic finish and noble harmonisation will be speedily 
recognised and fully appreciated. 


“ The Nineteenth Century.” Pianoforte pieces by repre- 
sentative composers of the 19th century chronologically 
arranged. 

The pieces included in this valuable collection do 
no: need any particular praise, for they are all either 
universally admired or respected for their merits by a 
smaller circle. For the present purpose it will, however, 
be practical to divide them in the different steps. 

Mendelssohn. No.1, iii.; No. 2, iii. ; No. 3, iv. 

Chopin. No. 1, iii., but better to be taken in iv. ; 
No. 2, iii.; No. 3, iv. ; No. 4, iv. 

Schumann. Step iv., with exception of “ Serenade” 
and “ Dreaming,” which belong to Step iii. 

Taubert. Step iii. 

Lachner, V. Step iv. 

Liszt. Step iii., but will be more satisfactorily executed 
in Step iv. ; “ Liebestraum,” Step iv. 

Hiller, Step iv.; “March” and “ Guitarre,” Step iii. 

Thalberg. Step ive 

Wagner, R. Step iii.; “ Romanze” (transcribed by 
Liszt), Step iv. 

Haberbier. Step iv.; No. 27, iii. ; No. 28, iv. 

Henselt. No. 29, iv. ; No. 30, ditto, also No. 31. 

Heller. No. 32, iv. 





Volkmann. No. 33, iii.; No. 34 and 35, iv. 

Bennett, William Sterndale. No. 36a, iii.; No. 36 
6 and ¢, iv. 

Gade, Niels W. No. 37 and 38, iii. ; No. 39, iv. 

Gounod, Charles. No. 40, iii. 

Kiel, Friedr. Nos. 41, 42, and 43, iii. 

Raff, Foachim. Nos. 44 and 45, iti. ; No. 46, iv. 

Reinecke, C. Nos. 47 and 48, ini. 

Kirchner, Th. No. 49, iii.; No. 50, iv. 

Schuthoff, Jules. No. 51, iii. ; No. 52, iv.; No. 53, iii. 

Pauer, Ernst. No. 54, iv. 

Largiel, Woldemar. No. 56a, 0, ¢, iii. ; No. §7, iv. 

Seeling, Hans. Nos. 58 and 59, iv. 

Biilow, H. von. No. 60, iv. 

Rubinstein, A. Nos. 61 and 62, 63 and 64, iv. 

Bendel, Franz. Nos. 66, 67, 68, 69, iii. 

Brahms, Johannes. No. 70a and 4, iv. 

Jensen, A. Nos. 71, 72, iii. ; No. 73, iv.; No. 74 and 
75, iii. 

Barnett, J. F. No. 76, iii. 

Rheinberger, Joseph. No. 77, iii.; No. 78, iv.; No. 
79, iii. ; No. 80, iii. 

Tschaikowsky, P. I. No. 81, iii.; No. 82, iv.; No. 83, 
iii.; No. 84, iv. 

Dvorik, Anton. No. 85, iv. 

Grieg, Ed. No. 86, iii. ; No. 87, iv. ; No. 88, iv. 

Scholtz, Hermann. No. 89, 90, and 91, iii. 

Mackenzie, A.C. No. 92, iv.; No. 93, iii. 

Scharwenka, X. Nos. 94 and 95, iv. 

Nicodé, F. L. Nos. 96 and 97, iv. 

Moszkowski, M, Nos. 98 and 99, iv. 

Pauer, Max. No. 100, iv. 

(To be continued.) 








Correspondente, 


—_e— 
CHOPIN’S SYSTEM OF TEACHING THE 
PIANO. 

To the Editor of the MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD. 
DEAR SIR,—In the letter in your January issue headed 
“Chopin’s System of Teaching the Piano,” the writer, 
“F, F.,” says as far as he knows Chopin’s ideas were 
never afterwards taken up. May I be allowed to state 
that the “position of hand on key, without pressure,” 
the flexible drop of hand from wrist on key with an 
elastic touch, and the position “‘ of right hand turned to 
right,” and “left hand to left,” are among the important 
rules most strictly insisted on by Ludwig Deppe, and 
followed up by his teachers now? With regard to com- 
mencing with staccato, much may be said, and with great 
difference of opinion. Chopin did not, I presume, teach 
a beginner; so for his pupils no doubt he found it 
answer, There is, in my opinion, a greater difficulty in 
forming a pure legato touch, though after the attainment 
of a certain amount of legato, staccato is comparatively 
easy to acquire. Perfection in both is rare, and time 
must be given for development ; but it would be hard to 
find a more beautiful staccato than Emil Sauer’s, and his 
hand was trained in the way I mention and /egato first. 
Hoping you will kindly insert this in your next issue, 
believe me, dear Sir, yours very truly, 

NELLIE CHAPLIN. 


A QUESTION OF NOTATION. 
To the Editor of the MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD. 
DEAR SIR,—Having read with much interest Professor 
Fribert’s letter in the MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD for 
February, I venture to write and ask what kind of fifth 
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is the interval af to EP there produced in the chord of 
the German sixth? If this be the true notation, it is 
evident that the interval must be regarded as a real one, 
an interval that is less than diminished, and becoming, 
when inverted, a greater fourth than the augmented. 

The professor's explanation of this augmented chord 
seems a particularly happy one, since it infers a common 
origin of the German and French sixths ; but would not 
the acceptance of this change involve some revision of 
our present system of interval nomenclature ?—I am, Sir, 
yours faithfully, M. H. GLYN. 








LETTER FROM LEIPZIG. 

THE event of the season has been a concert at which Herr 
d’Albert performed two pianoforte Concertos by Brahms, under 
the direction of the composer, who also conducted his ‘‘ Acade- 
mische Fest-Ouverture.” This was the fifteenth Gewandhaus 
Concert, on the 31st January. The recognition due to both com- 
oser and pianist was warmly accorded, and Brahms will have 
eft our town very satisfied, the more so as his reception at other 
performances was equally gratifying. Herr Cantor Schreck 
celebrated Brahms’ visit by the execution of a motet by him in 
the Thomaskirche, and the so-called ‘‘ Bohemian” quartet 
played, in union with Herr d’Albert, his pianoforte Quintet. 
At the chamber music soirée in the Gewandhaus, Brahms him- 
self joined Herr Miihlfeld, of Meiningen, in the performance of 
his two manuscript sonatas for pianoforte and clarinet (in F and 
E flat). Although the composer was the recipient of quite an 
ovation, it was impossible not to feel that it was rather in honour 
of him than of the works. His string Quintet, played the same 
evening by Herren Prill, Rother, Unkenstein, Wille, and Klen- 
gel (decidedly one of his best compositions), met with a heartier 
reception than the Sonatas. The greatest praise is due to the 
young singer Fraulein Wedekind, from the Royal Court Opera, 
Dresden, who achieved great success at the fifteenth Gewand- 
haus Concert, surpassing almost all the vocalists within recent 
years. She has a wonderful, high soprano voice, and wonderful 
execution, combined with true and warm feeling. She sang the 
well-known, somewhat trivial, air from Verdi’s Zrvanz in such 
an accomplished manner as quite reconciled one to the work, 
the more so that the orchestral accompaniment was admirable. 
Besides this air, she sang Lieder by Schubert and Alabieff, ex- 
citing an enthusiasm not often evoked at the Gewandhaus. 

But in mentioning the Brahms week we have gone too far 
ahead, and must go back now to the thirteenth Gewandhaus 
Concert on the 17th January. No less than four orchestral 
works were given that evening—a Faust Overture by Wagner, 
Haydn’s Oxford Symphony, and two novelties—a Scherzo, Op. 
45, by Goldmark, and ‘‘ Mozartiana” Suite (No. 4), by Tschai- 
kowsky. Of the two first named it will suffice to say that they 
received a finished rendering. The ‘ Mozartiana” consists of 
four compositions by Mozart (Gigue, Minuet, Ave Verum, and 
Variations in G major), with richly-coloured orchestration ; but, 
beyond question, the Ave Verum is treated much too effemin- 
ately. Gcldmark’s Scherzo opens with a dirge-like Introduction, 
but afterwards becomes lively and piquant. On the whole, it is a 
work showing more refinement than soundness or spontaneity of 
invention. The soloist on that occasion was Herr Hermann 
Gausche, who sang first a Scena and Aria from Marschner’s 
Templer und Jiidin, which fell rather flat, as it was too lengthy 
a a concert; he was more successful with two ballads by 

we. 

Whilst in the thirteenth concert the interest centred in the 
orchestral pieces, the chief attraction in the fourteenth was the 
appearance of two famous soloists—Mme. Albani and Herr 
Jené Hubay. The former sang ‘Casta Diva}’ (Norma), 
besides the well-known Scena from Meyerbeer’s Etoile du Nord, 
with two obbligato flutes (Herren Schwedler and Tischendorf), 
with notable success, but without arousing any particular en- 
thusiasm. Herr Hubay achieved a really great success, not- 
withstanding that his choice of solos was not happy, the first 
(Saint-Saéns’ Concerto in A) having esfrit, but no depth of 
feeling, and the others (“La Follia,” by Corelli, and “Le 
Zephyr,” by Hubay) being designed solely for the display of 





virtuosity. The orchestral items that evening—the Overture to 
Oberon, and Mozart’s Symphony in G minor—were received with 
much applause. 

The sixteenth concert was honoured by the presence of his 
Majesty King Albert of Saxony, and presented some fine choral 
works—Mendelssohn’s ever-fresh music to Athalie, scenes from 
the Second Act of Gluck’s Orpheus, and Handel’s Coronation 
Anthem, brilliantly rendered by both choir and orchestra. The 
soloists also deserve mention :—Frauen Baumann, Schmitt- 
Czany, Craemer-Schlegel (from Diisseldorf), and Fraulein 
Beuer; unfortunately, Frau Craemer-Schlegel, who took the 
part of Orpheus, was somewhat indisposed, in spite of which, 
however, she showed intelligence and feeling. The orchestra 
gave a splendid rendering—hardly to be beaten anywhere—of 
the “ Reigen seliger Geister.” 

At the sixth soirée for Chamber Music at the Gewandhaus 
were heard Mozart’s Quartet in Nn minor (Herren Hilf, Becker, 
Sitt, and Klengel), Beethoven’s trio in E flat, Op. 70, No. 2, 
with Dr. Reinecke at the pianoforte, and Schubert’s string 
Quintet in c. The reading of Mozart’s quartet, especially by 
the first violin, was occasionally too restless, while in the quintet 
the tempo was sometimes open to question ; otherwise the per- 
formance was an excellent one, and gained repeated encores. 

The number of extra-concerts has again been so large that it 
is impossible to chronicle all. Especial interest was excited by 
a concert for the benefit of the Anglo-American Church, at 
which Joachim played magnificently Mozart's Concerto in A, 
besides Solos, and Julius Klengel won prolonged applause by 
his execution of a Concerto by Goltermann. The youthful 
orchestra of the Conservatorium played the accompaniments 
very creditably, besides Cherubini’s Overture to Anacreon, 
Beethoven’s Lenore, No. 3, the introduction to the Fifth Act 
of Kinig Manfred, and the ‘‘ Farandole” from Reinecke’s 
Gouverneur von Tours, under the able direction of Capell- 
meister Sitt; the last item evoked such storms of applause 
that it had to be repeated. The “ Verein,” under Dr. Paul 
Klengel, again proved itself an admirably trained body in the 
Rhapsody by Brahms (Fraulein Adrienne Osborne taking the 
alto solo), then in three Lieder by Attenhofer, and finally in the 
great choral work with orchestra, Hakon Jari, by Reinecke. 
In the last work Fraulein Osborne sang the part of Thora, 
Herr Pinks those of Olaf and Bergthor, and Herr Schelper that 
ot Hakon Jarl. The performance was, setting aside the rather 
feeble orchestra of the 107th Regiment, an excellent one, doing 
the greatest credit to the “ Verein” and itsconductor. It made 
so great an impression that the audience would not be satisfied 
until the composer appeared on the platform, where a fanfare 
saluted him. 








OUR MUSIC PAGES. 


WE give this month an extract from the arrangement of 
Haydn’s Creation for violin and piano which forms one 
of R. Hofmann’s “ Potpourris.” This excerpt gives a fair 
idea of the style and degree of difficulty of the entire 
series ; and for a complete list of the operas and oratorios 
which the arranger has laid under contribution, besides 
full particulars as to the various combinations of instru- 
ments for which it is intended, we refer our readers to. our 
advertising columns, 








Reblews of Hew Music and Hew 
Svitions. 


+o 
Short Original Pieces for the Pianoforte. Nos, 26 to 37. 
London : Augener & Co. ; 

FORTUNATE indeed are the children of the present day, 
who no longer are confined to more or less feeble tran- 
scriptions of operatic airs or popular ballads, but have 
most delightful little pieces written expressly for them by 
the best modern composers. The publication in separate 
form of the shortest and prettiest of such pieces is so 
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excellent for developing early a good musical taste on the 
part of young performers, that we are not surprised to find 
its success b. induced the publishers to issue a fresh 
series, of which the first twelve numbers are tg hand. 
Nos. 26, 29, and 33 are by the ever-popular Cornelius 
Gurlitt ;.31.and. 38, two charming little trifles, by Niels 
Gade ;.27 and 28, by Bertini and E. Pauer respectively ; 
30 is Schumann’s “ Hunting Song and Siciliano”; 32, 
the easiest and one of the daintiest of Reinecke’s 
“Phalénes”; 34, a melodious, dreamy “Cradle Song,” 
by Loeschhorn ; while 35 is one of Max Pauer’s minia- 
tures, entitled “Musical Box”; and 36—a trifle more 
difficult—a Minuet of Scharwenka’s. These are all 
arranged in progressive order, the first four or five being 
well within the power of a child of eight or nine, and most 
children of ten or eleven years old would be able to 
manage the remaining numbers. 


Studies and Pieces for the Pianoforte, as required for the 
local examinations in music at the Cape of Good 
Hope, 1895. Book I. (Lower Division). (Edition 
No. 6,480a, net 1s. 6d.) Book II. (Higher Division). 
(Edition No.6,4804,net 1s.6d. Le- lon: Augener& Co. 

WE note that these volumes are published in “accordance 
with the calendar of the University of the Cape of Good 
Hope.” The work for the Junior Division consists of 
selections from well-known and useful studies by Bertini, 
Berens (2), Czerny, Bach, and Duvernoy, and pieces by 
Beethoven (six variations on “ Nel cor piinon mi sento);” 
Mozart (first movement from the easy Sonata in C major), 
Kuhlau (Sonatina in F); Reinecke (‘‘ Les Phalénes,” Op. 
172, No. 8); Gurlitt, and Gade. The senior students 
will apparently have an easy time of it, neither the 
studies which they have to prepare—by Czerny, Bach 
(three-part invention in A minor), Duvernoy, Loeschhorn, 
Cramer (No. 33, in A), and Kohler (in G. Op. 128., 
No. 5)—nor the pieces, which include the beautiful first 
movement from the Mozart Sonata in A major, Beethoven’s 
evergreen Rondo in Cc (Op. 51, No. 1),  Liszt’s 
“Consolation” in E, the Hummel Rondo in B fiat 
(Op. 107), Bargiel’s “ Phantasiestiicke ” (Op. 32, No. 1), 
and a Menuet 4 l’antique, by Strelezki, recently noticed in 
these columns—making undue demands on any aspirant 
to pass this test. There is a considerable saving of 
expense, as well as much convenience, in having all the 
necessary work for these and similar examinations 
included in such carefully edited, fingered, and beauti- 
fully printed volumes, and teachers in England will 
doubtless make much of such a comprehensive selection 
as is given in these two volumes. 


Gavotte Moderne pour le Piano, Par ANTON STRELEZKI. 
London : Augener & Co. 
THERE is nothing particularly striking either as to 
originality or merit in the present contribution of this 
prolific writer. It is indeed similar to a great deal of his 
salon music which has preceded it. The principal theme, 
in C major, is simplicity itself, and there is an attractive 
little counter-subject in A minor. The Gavotte is quite 
easy of execution, and will doubtless find plenty of 
admirers. _- 
Der Kindergarten. By CORNELIUS GURLITT. Op. 179. 
Book III.—National melodies (Heimathlieder), 
for pianoforte solo. (Edition No. 6,593, net Is.) 
Book 1V.—National hymns (Nationalhymnen), for 
pianoforte duet. (Edition No. 6,594, net Is.) Lon- 
don: Augener & Co. 
LAST month we noticed the appearance of the first two 
books of this new work for children, by Gurlitt, viz. 
The Kindergarten. Book I. was a set of thirty-four little 





sebues 


pieces for pianoforte solo of the simplest description ; 
Book II. seventeen correspondingly easy pianoforte 
duets. Books III. and IV., now before us, contain 
respectively collections of fifty-six national melodies and 
dances for pianoforte solo, and twenty-two national hymns 
for pianoforte duet. 

We are quite at one with the composer in the belief 
that these national airs, properly arranged for small 
hands, provide the best material for the instruction of 
very young children. The little elementary knowledge 
required before making a start can easily be supplied by 
the intelligent teacher, or a pianoforte school for young 
beginners may be used in conjunction with them. The 
national melodies in Book III. are those of England, 
Ireland, Scotland, Wales, and Germany, followed by 
twenty-two songs and dances of different nations. Book 
IV. contains the principal national hymns of different 
countries. The value of these books will surely be 
appreciated in all elementary schools. 


Symphony in C minor No.5. Op.67. By BEETHOVEN. 
Arranged as a pianoforte duet by E. PAUER. (Edition 
No. 8,517¢, net Is.) London: Augener & Co. 
THIs Symphony, one of the greatest works ever written 
for orchestra, may be rendered with remarkably good 
effect as a pianoforte duet, especially by players who are 
acquainted with Beethoven’s glorious instrumentation. 
Students have ever found the duet arrangement of these 
and similar works the most satisfactory one for becoming 
practically acquainted with them. The first five of 
Beethoven’s symphonies are now published singly at Is. 
each ; the remaining four will doubtless appear in due 
course. ——— 
Morceaux favoris pour Piano a quatre mains. 
No. 60, A. STRELEZKI, “* Danse Espagnole ” (Séville). 
No. 61. F. KIRCHNER, “ Valses Styriennes.” 
No. 62. LEON D’OURVILLE, “Valse Impromptu.’ 
London: Augener & Co. 
THE three pianoforte duets above named are familiar to 
many of our readers, as they do not appear now for the 
first time. Like all the pieces in this collection, they 
have been selected because they are already accepted 
favourites. Teachers will find here abundance of good 
music for four hands (over sixty pieces) without one dry 
or uninteresting number, and most of them easy. 


Vortragsstudien. Eine Sammlung hervorragender und 
beliebter Tonstiicke alter Meister fiir Violine mit 
Begleitung des Pianoforte bearbeitet von GUSTAV 
JENSEN. No. 19. G. F. HANDEL, Adagio religioso 
é Allegro. London: Augener & Co. 

THE Adagio religioso in 3 rhythm is marked. to be 
performed on the G string, and is most effective thus 
rendered, the simple broad theme standing out well 
against the slow arfeggio accompaniment of the piano- 
forte. This short but impressive movement is followed 
by a lively one in $ rhythm with a very straightforward 
subject in quavers, which calls for pure intonation and 
firm attack, but is otherwise not difficult to execute. We 
would particularly call the attention of violinists to this 
useful solo, or rather duet : we are under the impression 
that it is comparatively little known. 


Exercises and Popular Melodies from the Popular Violin 
Tutor, for violin with pianoforte accompaniment. 


By H. E. Kayser. Op. 65. (Edition No. 7,398, 
net 2s.), London: Augener & Co. 
THIS volume contains all the exercises and popular 
melodies from the new Violin Tutor by H. E. Kayser, 
with a piano accompaniment. 
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Every learner of stringed instruments loves an accom- 
paniment ; it makes his practice a pleasure, assisting 
him materially to keep time and play in tune, and in 
these days it must be quite the exception to find no 
member of a family able to play such an easy part as is 
in this case assigned to the pianist. There are sixty 
numbers in the book, beginning with exercises on the 
open strings (accompanied), so that the work entirely 
retains its character as a popular violin tutor (in the first 
position only). The name of the well-known composer of 
F tudes for violin is a sufficient recommendation to those 
who use his book. —_—_—— 

Four Sonatinas for Violin and Pianoforte. By F. 
KUHLAU. Op. 88. Revised and fingered by EMILE 
Tuomas. (Edition No. 7,399, net 1s. 6d.) London : 
Augener & Co. 

THE value of the Kuhlau Sonatinas for teaching purposes 
is now generally acknowledged, and it is distinctly a 
happy thought to adapt them to the same end for violin 
students. For be it noted that the violin part is super- 
added to the original pianoforte part, which is left intact, 
so that this edition serves two excellent purposes, that of 
teaching and ensemble playing. The piano part is fully 
and carefully fingered, and the violin part is most judi- 
ciously written. The more one looks into it, the more is 
one struck with the minute attention which has been 
bestowed upon the original while writing a perfectly free 
and independent obbligato which will prove agreeable, 
instructive, and in progressive form for the young vio- 
linist, whose part, it is needless to add, contains ample 
directions as to bowing, etc. 


Potpourris on popular melodies from classical and 


modern Operas and Oratorios. Step I. (in the 
first position). HEROLD, Zampa. (Edition No. 
5411). Lortzing, Weldschiitz. (Edition No. 5,412). 
A. For violin, each net, 6d. 3B. For two violins, 
each net, 8d. C. For violin and pianoforte, each 
net, 1s. D. For two violins and pianoforte, each net, 
1s. 4d. E. For violin, violoncello and pianoforte, 
each net, 1s. 4d. F. For two violins, violoncello, 
ry: pianoforte, each net, 1s. 6d. London : Augener 
Co. 
THE two latest additions to this collection of potpourris 
(which promises to be a very extensive one) are arrange- 
ments of favourite airs from the two operas, Hérold’s 
“ Zampa” and Lortzing’s} Der Wildschiitz.”” These 
bring us to No. 12, and we notice that seven more, in 
course of preparation, are required to complete Step I. 
in the first position. We have little to add to what has 
already been said of the earlier numbers. They are easy, 
and will afford endless pleasure to many young players 
who gladly avail themselves of an opportunity of prac- 
tising ensemble when suitable music is at hand. 


Classische Violoncell-Musik, Classical violoncello music 
by celebrated masters of the 17th and 18th centuries, 
arranged for violoncello with pianoforte accompani- 
ment by CARL SCHROEDER. Heft X. L. Boc- 
CHERINI, Rondo; MARCELLO, Sonata. (Edition 
No. 5,510, net 1s.) London: Augener & Co. 

The Rondo in Cc major by Luigi Boccherini is florid and 

brilliant in its style, containing some wide skips, which 

places it beyond the reach of any but advanced players. 

The Sonata in A minor by Marcello (in three move- 

ments :—I. Adagio; Allegro. \l. Largo. Ill. Allegro) 

may be studied with profit by less ambitious players, 
and will be found a good example of this old master’s 
style. The Largo is very short (two lines) ; it serves as 


a point of repose between the two A//egro movements. ! 





In this edition the ’cello part is bowed and fingered, etc., 
and the pianoforte part transcribed by Carl Schroeder in 
an admirable manner. = 
Une Heure d’Exercice pour le Piano. 
Paris: Richault et Cie. 
Forty short technical exercises are here given, on scales, 
arpeggi, intervals, and chords, with the use of the black 
keys, and should prove very useful practice ; a few of them, 
by ee Mar, presuppose the ability to stretch at least 
a loth! TN 
Collection Nouvelle de Piéces d Orgue, avec pedale oblig¢c. 
4e, 5€, et 6e livraisons, Par HENRI DESHAYES. 
Paris: Richault et Cie. 
BooKs 4 and § contain a Romance sans Paroles, Andante 
con Moto (apparently an exercise in modulation !), Can- 
tabile, Andante con fuoco and Toccata ;-all easy, but 
somewhat aimless. On the other hand, Book 6 contains 
avery pretty Canzonetta, a Meditation with a fine theme, 
and a well-written F/égze. All alike can be played on a 
two-manual organ. aru 
Les Nuances; 6 petits morceaux faciles 4 la rere et & la 
3eme position. Pour Violonet Piano. Par EMILE 
WENNER. Paris: Richault et Cie. 
THESE six morceaux, named respectively Rose, Bleu, 
Violet, Vert, Noir, and Blanc, are characterised by tune- 
ful mediocrity, with the exception of “ Noir,” which has 
an interesting, somewhat melancholy, principal subject, 
and, notwithstanding a temporary relapse into cheerful 
commonplace, is quite the best of the lot. 


Par I. PHILIPP. 


Au bord du Lac; Réverie pour violon et Piano. Par 
CH. HUBANS. Paris: Richault et Cie. 

THIS is an effective piece fora fairly advanced performer, 

evidently written by a good musician and one who under- 


stands both instruments. 


Vortragsstudien. Studies in style. A collection of 
striking and favourite pieces of old masters. Ar- 
ranged for violoncello with pianoforte accompani- 
ment by CARL SCHROEDER. No. 11, G. B. LULL, 
Sarabande. No. 12, J. S. BACH, Largo. London: 
Augener & Co, 

THESE two short movements for violoncello— a Sara- 

bande by G. B. Lulli (1633-1687) and a Largo by J. S. 

Bach (1685-1750), both pathetic in character, are well 

worthy of being included in this collection of Vortrays- 

studien. As neither contains any technical difficulties, 
they appeal to a large number of violoncellists, who will 
do well to add them to their répertoire. 


Album Classigue pour Violoncelle et Piano, transcrit 
par OSKAR BRUCKNER. Vol. III. (Edition No. 
7,662c, net 1s. 6d.) London: Augener & Co. 

THE contents of this excellent volume are (1) “ Chaur 

de Castor et Pollux”' (Rameau), (2) Aria d’Enzio 

“Misera dove son” (Mozart), (3) Menuet et Gavotte 

(Veracini), (4) Adagio Cantabile (Tartini), (5) Menuet 

de la Symphonie en SOL mineur (Mozart). There isa 

simplicity about the Rameau excerpt which is very 
taking. It is only cultured writers who can produce so 
much, artistically, with so little material or apparent 
effort. The second and the last numbers being by Mozart 
speak for themselves as regards their intrinsic worth, 
while Veracini’s Menuet and Gavotte, as well as the 
melodious Adagio Cantabile by Tartini, are happily-chosen 
illustrations of composers whose works are too little 
known in England. We congratulate the editor on his 
share of the work, which has been executed with much 
good taste and artistic discernment, with the result that 
a most interesting volume is before us. 
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R.HOFMANN’S POTPOURRIS 


on popular Melodies from 
Classical and Modern Operas and Oratorios. 


No 10. 
Haydn's “The Creation” 


Air:“In native worth” 
Andante con moto. 
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Duet: “Graceful consort?’ 


Adagio. 
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Chorus: “Achieved is the glorious work” 


Vivace. 
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Chorus:“Sing the Lord ye voices all” 


Andante. 
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Eight Children’s Songs for two voices, with Pianoforte 
accompaniment. By CARL REINECKE. Op. 81. 
English and German words. (Edition No, 4,117, 
net Is.) London: Augener & Co. 

WE know of nothing more suitable for classes of young 

singers than these eight charming little songs for two 

voices. The music is bright and lively, and the words of 
most of them humorous. A favourite one with the child- 
ren is No. 4, “ Rataplan,” which is set to a very stirring 
tune in march time. No.1, “The Mill,” with an imita- 
tion of the clattering mill-wheels in the accompaniment 
also catches their fancy. The others are: ‘ Mother’s 

Birthday”; “The Barley Brownie”; ‘Sir Spring’s 

Concert” ; “Christmas Hymn”; “ How it looks in the 

Mill.” The English translation of the words is by E. M. 

Traquair. : . 

Seven Children’s Songs. By EDVARD GRIEG. Op. 61. 
(Edition No. 8,833, net 2s.) London : Augener & Co. 

THERE are some composers who possess the art of 
writing music simple enough for children, and yet inter- 
esting enough for grown-up persons ; but they are few. 
Surely Chopin, for instance, would have found the task a 
difficult one. And ancther composer whom we should 
have felt disposed to class with him is Grieg. Chopin, it 
is true, was fond of national melodies, and so is Grieg, 
and this by itself would be a point in their favour. But 
their peculiar rhythms and uncommon harmonies would 
certainly weigh in the other direction. We need not, 
however, speculate as to what Grieg would do, but merely 
describe what he has done. In these seven songs the 
melodies are delightfully simple, and what the Germans call 
volksthiimilich ; in the accompaniments, however, we meet 
with harmonies of the real “Grieg” stamp. But the 
composer nearly always includes the melody notes in the 
accompaniment, and thus the peculiar harmonies, though 
they may astonish or delight children, will not lead them 
astray. .The songs form then a pleasing combination of 
simplicity and skill. No. 1, Sea-Song, written in a scale 
with augmented fourth degree, is exceedingly quaint. No. 2 
is a Christmas-Song, soft and smooth ; the quiet cadence 
“Tow’rd God on high” is effective. No. 3, a Farmyard- 
Song, is fresh and picturesque ; children will enjoy the 
words which tell of snow-white lambkin, puss and her 
kitten, yellow duckling, and other live-stock of a farm. 
No. 4, Fésher’s-Song, is full of spontaneity and charm ; 
and No. 5, Dobbin’s Good-Night Song, is sure to be a 
special favourite. No.6, Song of the Mountains, telling 
of Norwegian hills and of peaks of snow, we feel disposed 
to class with No. 4 as the best of the series. The con- 
cluding number is the stately Fatherdana’s-Psalm. The 
original Norwegian words are given with an English 
version from the experienced pen of Lady Macfarren. 








@peras and Concerts. 


-_-—-?o- - 
OperRA in London being treated as an exotic, there is little to 


record in the month of February. The comic operas produced 
last autumn are still performed successfully—for example, 7s 
Excllency at the Lyric Theatre and Zhe Chieftain at the 
Savoy. But for dramatic opera, or for any lyrical work of a 
serious kind, we must seek in the provinces. There are, it is 
true, a few humorous plays with music added, but we must not 
expect much artistic effort in this direction, while with regard to 
a national opera, we see not the slightest prospect of anything of 
that kind. Making the best of the latest production, we turn to 
the revised and revived’ /vanhoe of Sir Arthur Sullivan, with 
which Mr. D’Oyly Carte made such a gailant effort at Shaftes- 
bury Avenue on behalf of English opera. The irony of fate 
caused the magnificent theatre to be transformed into a music- 
hall. But thanks to the Carl Rosa Company, the vital sparks 





yet lingering in English opera were tended until they broke into 
flame at the Court Theatre, Liverpool, on Thursday, Feb. 14. 
Judicious revision of /vanhoe had improved the work, without 
lessening its melodious charms, and a crowded audience received 
it with great favour—all the more so, perhaps, because of the 
unfortunate delay at Berlin, where it is now said the opera is 
hardly likely to be produced at all. Jvanhoe was well performed, 
although the arctic state of the weather proved most trying to 
the vocalists, all being more or less sufferers. But they loyally 
endeavoured to do their best, and received the most cordial 
encouragement. The curtailments in the score are numerous, 
and the general effect of /vanhoe is improved by these changes. 
Mr. Barton McGuckin, although like others a victim to the 
weather, exerted himself to the utmost in the character of the 
hero, singing and acting with great animation, besides looking 
the character. The Rebecca was Miss Marie Duma, whose 
earnestness, dramatic feeling, and excellent singing gave due 
importance to the character of the Jewess, especially in the 
great scene on the battlements, when Rebecca defies the Tem- 
plar, a character effectively rendered by Mr. Alec Marsh. Miss 
Pauline l’Allemand, a vocalist of great merit, who has recently 
joined the company, appeared as the Saxon heroine Rowena, 
and distinguished herself. The other artists were efficient, and 
the band and chorus deserved great praise. The reception of 
/vanhoe was most flattering, and the Carl Rosa Company must 
be warmly congfatulated upon the enterprise displayed, which 
is all the more welcome owing to the disappointment experienced 
at Berlin caused by the indisposition of the composer. There 
is every prospect of the opera becoming popular with the patrons 
of the Carl Rosa Company, as besides the charm of the music, 
the spectacular effects are very remarkable. ‘The attack on the 
castle of Torquilstone is one of the most realistic incidents ever 
seen in an opera, and it was greeted with a storm of applause. 
Fortunately, Sir Arthur Sullivan has made few alterations in 
the orchestration, and this we are glad of, as that portion of the 
score contained passages in which the composer was heard at 
his best. Possibly a little more solidity given to the choruses 
would have been an improvement in some instances ; but fre- 
quently there are dramatic touches which prove what Sir Arthur 
might have done in that direction. If we could not have 
/vanhoe in London, there is some satisfaction in recording the 
enthusiastic greeting of a Liverpool audience. 

From Liverpool we turn to Nice, where at the Municipal 
Theatre on Wednesday, 13th, Madame Patti appeared as the 
heroine of Verdi’s melodious and at one time much abused 
Traviata, All the beauty, fashion, and wealth congregated at 
Nice assembled and gave the diva a most enthusiastic reception. 
The day has gone by when people raise objections to the moral 
tone of the opera, and Madame Patti may be credited with 
charming acting as well as almost perfect singing. Although 
over fifty years of age, she probably never sang and acted with 
greater effect than on this occasion. All the most dramatic 
points were brought out with great histrionic ability, and her 
beautiful voice, with which Time has dealt so tenderly, pleased 
as much as ever, and she has lost none of her captivating vocal 
power. Add to these advantages the fact that the music if 
expressly written for Madame Patti could not have suited her 
better, and the success at Nice needs no further explanation, nor 
the eagerness with which her appearance at Covent Garden is 
awaited. 

As Hénsel und Gretel could not be continued at the 
Gaicty, Sir Augustus Harris arranged for it to be taken to the 
Princess's. It is not quite the house one could have wished for 
such a work, but there is the advantage that it can be played in 
the evening. It appears to be certain that it will be given in a 
German version under Sir Augustus Harris’s management this 
season—a welcome bit of intelligence. 





ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY. 


THE performance in London of Dr. Parry’s Aing Saul was 
anticipated eagerly, but owing to some unfortunate circumstances, 
the oratorio proved less impressive at the Albert Hall than at 
Birmingham. The work is still found too long for a London 
audience, and it is also felt that the effect would be improved by 
further omissions, as there are portions which prolong the 
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oratorio without adding to its interest. It would be a pity for 
anything to stand in the way of Avmg Saul’s success in future. 
It has gone abroad that Dr. Parry felt reluctant to make any 
great changes after having produced the work at Birmingham. 
But after the triumphant reception of Z/ijah, Mendelssohn 
feeling he could still improve the oratorio, entirely revised it, 
and when published in 1847, there was hardly any portion left 
as originally written. eng Sau/ was unfortunately not per- 
formed at the Albert Hall so adequately as usual, mainly 
owing to the choir not having had a full rehearsal, The result 
was that some of the most important choruses were given some- 
what feebly, and throughout the oratorio there was a lack of 
steadiness and decision. This was all owing to a want of better 
knowledge of the music. Dr. Parry conducted with the utmost 
ubility, and saved the choir from any disastrous blunder, but the 
yreneral effect was far from being so satisfactory as the impor- 
tant composition demanded. 1n addition to these drawbacks 
Miss Brema, who represented the Spirit of Evil at Birmingham, 
arrived from Bayreuth with a severe cold, and in this dilemma 
Miss Florence Oliver, from the Guildhall School of Music, 
undertook the part at a few hours’ notice. Under the circum- 
stances great praise must be awarded to Miss Oliver, but as the 
work depends so much upon the opposing influences of Good 
and Evil, an artist of great experience was required. Mr. 
Henschel, Mr. Edward Lloyd, Mr. Douglas Powell, Miss Anna 
Williams, and Miss Hilda Wilson sang extremely well, and 
secured the approval of a large audience. The composer was 
also warmly greeted. Avg Sau/ must be heard again, and 
under more favourable conditions. We have so few English 
composers capable of writing a work of this character, The 
examples of Continental musicians should be followed in taking 
every precaution when submitting such a composition to the 
public. The oratorio only needs some further self-sacrifice on 
the composer’s part, and a performance entirely adequate, to 
place it in the foremost position among Dr. Parry’s works. 
There is no reason why A7zg Saz/ should not be heard many a 
time in the future, and always with increased admiration for 
the genius of the composer. 


THE POPULAR CONCERTS. 
Much curiosity has been excited by the withdrawal of the 
Clarinet Sonatas of Brahms. That distinguished composer 
wrote to Mr. Chappell that ‘‘ for several reasons he could not 
let the works pass out of his hands at present.” This is 
supposed to indicate that the composer intends to revise them. 
Meanwhile, on Saturday, February 2nd, a crowded audience at 
St. James’s Hall gave an enthusiastic greeting to Herr Miihlfeld 
in the beautiful Quintet of Brahms, which was superbly played, 
and was a triumph for the great clarinet artist, who was 
associated with Lady Hallé and Messrs. Ries, Gibson, and Herr 
Becker. The performance was a great compensation to those 
who had anticipated the Sonatas. The famous clarinet 
player also took part with Miss Fanny Davies in Weber’s Duo 
Concertante in E flat. Miss Davies played two pieces of 
Chopin, and was encored. Madame Emily Squire was the 
vocalist. On Monday, February 11th, the concert was 
honoured by a visit from the Princess of Wales and the 
Princesses Victoria and Maud. Mendelssohn’s String Quartet 
—one of the favourite works of the Princess—in A minor, Op. 
13, led by Lady Hallé, associated with Messrs. Ries, Gibson, 
and Whitehouse, was one of the chief items, and by “ special 
desire” Lady Hallé gave a violin solo, the recitative and slow 
movement from Spohr’s Sixth Concerto, with delightful effect. 
Miss Fanny Davies was heard in Beethoven’s D minor Sonata, 
Op. 31.. Madame Amy Sherwin sang ‘‘ The Piper’s Song,” 
and ‘* My Sweetest Darling,” by M. Paderewski, and songs by 
Dvorak and Mendelssohn. The concluding item was Sir 
A. C. Mackenzie’s Pianoforte Quartet in E flat, which was 
heard many years ago at these concerts. Fog as well as frost 
lessened the attendance on the previous Saturday, February 9th, 
when a familiar programme included Beethoven’s Variations in 
c minor, which Mile. Eibenschiitz played extremely well. On 
Saturday, 16th, Herr Sauer was the pianist, his appearance 
being evidently an attraction, as the attendance was very large. 
There were also many who desired to hear the Pianoforte 
Quartet in c, Op. 66, of Rubinstein. This remarkable work, 





which has some of the defects, but also many of the beauties of 
the composer’s best inspirations, was heard with great satis- 
faction. The opening movement is somewhat vague, but the 
Allegro, which does duty as a scherzo, is as fresh and vivacious 
as if it had been written by Haydn. The slow movement 
shows the influence of Beethoven. Herr Sauer gave an 
admirable reading of the Beethoven Sonata in a flat, Op. 110. 
Recalled many times, he eventually returned to the platform 
and played Chopin’s Nocturne in G, Op. 37. Miss Gwladys 
Wood sang airs by Handel and Brahms. Mendelssohn’s E flat 
Quartet, Op. 12, concluded this excellent concert. 





CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 
AFTER an interruption of two months, the Crystal Palace 
Concerts were resumed on Saturday, the 16th, the. anniversary 
of Wagner’s death at Venice on the 13th being commemorated 
by ean interesting and admirably performed selection from his 
works. The ‘‘ Kaiser March,” the Prelude to Lohengrin, the 
duet finale to the first act of Die Walkiire, the.‘‘ Walkiirenritt,” 
and a selection from the third act of Die Meistersinger, were 
the principal items. Miss Edith Miller and Mr. Lloyd were 
excellent in the Walkiire duet, and Mr. Ludwig sang the scena 
of Hans Sachs with fine effect. The Crystal Palace Choir was 


satisfactory, and a large audience greatly enjoyed Wagner’s 
music. 





MISCELLANEOUS MUSICAL ITEMS. 
SiR ALEXANDER CAMPBELL MACKENZIE had brilliant success 
at the Royal Institution on February 9th, when the first of his 
lectures on ‘‘ The Traditional and National in Music” was de- 
voted to /tinsel und Gretel. The Principal of the Royal 
Academy of Music was very complimentary to Humperdinck. 
Miss Marie Elba, Mlle. Jeane Douste, and Mr. Charles 
Copland gave illustrations from the opera, which has been a 
fortunate production for the composer, who has already made 
£10,000 from the various performances. As we have remarked, 
it has been removed from the Gaiety to the Princess’s, thanks 
to Sir Augustus Harris, who has also arranged for performances 
in German this season.—We are glad to hear that Sir Arthur 
Sullivan has derived much advantage from his visit to Monte 
Carlo, but he contemplates a brief visit to Rome before returning 
to England.—One of the novelties at Covent Garden this year 
will be a grand opera by Mr. F. H. Cowen, entitled Harold. 
The libretto has been written by Sir Edward Malet, Her 
Majesty’s Ambassador at Berlin, It is expected that Mr. Ben 
Davies will represent the hero.—-The appearance of Madame 
Patti at the Philharmonic Concerts this season will be a novelty. 
—Pianoforte recitals have been given by Mr, Franz Rummel, 
an admirable player of the better school, and by M. Pradeau, the 
refined French pianist, who gave Chopin’s B minor Sonata with 
exquisite taste, and was equally worthy of commendation in the 
French suite of Bach, and the same master’s Italian Concerto. 
M. Pradeau is now a resident in London, where he has many 
friends, and their number is likely to increase. Few French 
pianists have such a comprehension of the higher German art as 
M. Gustave Pradeau.—Clever Mrs. Lee appears to have taken 
a great fancy to the Hungarian composer, Korbay. He was 
present at her recital on the 15th at Prince’s Hall, and played 
the accompaniments of several songs, which Mrs. Lee sang with 
admirable expression. Mr. Bispham also assisted, and sang 
in a Hungarian duet with the lady. The English versions ot 
Korbay’s songs are being introduced with much success at 
concerts. They are refreshing after the namby-pamby ballads 
of the drawing-rooi school, especially when Mrs. Lee sings 
them.—The Mendelssohn Scholarship is vacant. At its first 
establishment in 1856 Sir Arthur Sullivan won it, after having 
Sir Joseph Barnby as arival. Preference is given to a composer 
as candidate, and ladies are also eligible-—Mr. Leonard Borwick 
gave a Pianoforte Recital on the 16th ult., at the Hampstead 
Conservatoire, the items (given in chronological order) ranging 
from Purcell to Liszt. The pianist was perhaps at his best in 
the Chopin Etudes and Impromptu, but. his playing was 
characterised throughout by artistic refinement and earnestness, 
and by a refreshing freedom from ‘sensationalism. The Recital 





was but sparsely attended. —Quite an event out of the common 
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was the Extempore Pianoforte Recital given by Miss Marie 
Wurm at the Queen’s Small Hall, on Thursday afternoon, 
February 21st. Miss Wurm worked out themes given by the 
audience, in an extremely clever manner, and was certainly not 
lacking in ambition, for both a fugue (4-part) and a sonata 
(in four movements) were among her efforts. The theme 
chosen for the former was one sent by Professor Bridge in a 
sealed envelope, he being prevented from attending. One of 
the most successful improvisations was the Largo (in a Suite) on 
a simple descending major scale of eight notes, which was used as 
a ground bass throughout and was admirably worked out by Miss 
Wurm. A set of variations (one very effective, for the left 
hand alone), a Nocturne, Berceuse, Polonaise, and other forms 
were also essayed, but in some of them the performer was 
unfairly handicapped by the extreme feebleness of the themes 
suggested, 








Musical Potes. 


—o— 
THE new opera La Montagne: Noire, of which Mlle. 
Augusta Holmés is both librettist and composer, was 
produced at the Grand Opéra, Paris, on February 8th, in 
the presence of the President of the Republic and a 
large and fashionable audience; but the impression 
created was that the work must, on the whole, be re- 
garded as a failure. The libretto has a good deal of 
incident and vigour, but is not very interesting, and the 
conclusion is very feebly brought about. The authoress’s 
previous works had led one to suppose that a certain 
originality and vigour were her chief characteristics, but 
these are precisely the qualities that are lacking in her 
opera, the best parts of which are some scenes of tender- 
ness, some airs, and a duet. The orchestration is also 
described as being noisy without being at all rich or 
ingenious, and the vocal writing in general difficult and 
tormented without being expressive. The opera is a 
great disappointment to the admirers of Mlle. Holmés’s 
talent, and it is much to be regretted that so much time 
and trouble have been wasted over it. The directors 
can hardly be blamed for looking askance at further 
specimens of native untried talent. Yet we are told that 
the Minister of Fine Arts has commissioned M. Charles 
Lenepveu to write the next piece for the Grand Opéra. 
This gentlem in gained the Prix de Rome in 1865, and is 
known as a professor at the Conservatoire, and as com- 
poser of an opéra comique, Le Florentin, and a grand 
opera, Vel/éda, which by some strange chance, got its 
first hearing in London in 1882; it has never been given 
in Paris. Tne new opera which he isto write, to a 
libretto by M. Gheusi, is to be entitled -rnessinde, and 
deals with events in the war of the Albigenses. If Mlle. 
Holmés’s opera fails to keep the stage, the production of 
Tannhiuser will have to be hurried on, unless the 
directors accept the advice offered them, to try a work of 
Berlioz. 

THERE is not a great deal to tell about the Opéra 
Comique. Therunof Paul et Virginie continues, though 
interrupted for a short time by the indisposition of Mlle. 
Delna. M. Edmond Missa’s NVinon de L’ knclos was pro- 
duced on the 19th ult., and the late Benj. Godard’s 
Vivandtéve is about to be put in rehearsal, with a cast 
including Mlles, Delna and Laisné; MM. Clément, 
Fugére, Badiali, Mondaud, Belhomme, etc. M. Paul 
Vidal will superintend the rehearsals. The negotiations 
with M. Flon, the Brussels conductor, have come to 
nothing. 

BRAHMS’ third Symphony in F has been performed at 
the Concerts du Conservatoire, and this is what M. 
Pougin has to say of it: In the first movement he 
sought in vain for even the. appearance of an idea or a 





really characteristic phrase, while the orchestration was 
without fire, accent, or colour ; the Andante, he says, 
begins with a flagrant plagiarism from Hérold (!)—(the 
allusion is no doubt to the romance in Zama, but there 
is no resemblance whatever beyond the first four notes) ; 
the Allegretto is no better than the two previous move- 
ments, and the Finale is the best part of a work, gloomy 
on the whole, without real interest, and in which the 
lack of inspiration makes itself cruelly felt. After this, 
he says, Lalo’s Norwegian Rhapsody shone like the sun 
after a fog. At the Lamoureux Concerts, a Fantaisie for 
piano and orchestra by M. Périlhou, brilliantly played 
by M. Diémer, had much success ; and at the concert 
of M. D’Harcourt, a recital has been given of the entire 
opera of the Freischiitz—a somewhat unnecessary step, 
as the Freischii(z is very well known in Paris. 

MME. BERTHE MARX is repeating in Paris the cycle 
of eight piano recitals with which she lately astonished 
the public of Berlin. 

AT the Théatre de la Monnaie of Brussels, a new opera, 
L’Enfance de Roland, \ibretto and music by M. Emile 
Mathieu, was produced on January 15th, with such 
success as seldom fails to fall to the lot of this excellent 
and popular Belgian composer—a success brilliant, but it 
is to be feared, brief. M. Mathieu’s operas never obtain 
quite the same popularity as his cantatas, nor does his 
present work seem to show any advance on his Richilde. 
he libretto is fantastic, sometimes almost to childish- 
ness, and it has the disadvantage of now and then 
suggesting somewhat similar scenes in Stegfried and 
Parsifal, The interpretation by Mmes. Belina (a youn 
Russian débutante), Cossira, and Lejeune ; MM. 
Cossira, Casset, and Seguin was adequate without being 
remarkable. Mlle. Simonnet has been received as 
warmly as ever, and Miss Marie Brema, appearing as 
Orcrud in Lohengrin, has gained as great a triumph on 
the stage as she had previously won in the concert-room. 

THE new work of that rising star of Belgium, M. Paul 
Gilson, Francesca da Rimini, a cantata for soli, chorus, 
and orchestra, was produced at the Concerts Populaires, 
on January 2oth, under the baton of M. Jph. Dupont. 
The words, which are by M. Jules Guillaume, secretary 
of the Conservatoire, furnish a sort of sequel to the story 
of Francesca as told by Dante—a sequel such as the 
stern Florentine would probably have been little disposed 
to approve. But the verses are well calculated to inspire 
a musician, and M. Gilson seems to have exhibited great 
dramatic skill and expression in his setting of them. 
The best Belgian critics do not hesitate to describe the 
work as unquestionably a work of genius, and we must 
hope that further opportunities of hearing it will soon be 
afforded. M. Gilson is by far the most distinguished of 
the younger Belgian musicians, and his works should be 
better known. 

HOWEVER well French opera may fare at Brussels, its 
fate at Antwerp is very different. For the first night of 
‘Sigurd the receipts were only 500 francs, and for Carmen 
they fell to 80, It is therefore not surprising to find that 
the post of director is now vacant. 

SOMETHING appears to have gone wrong at the Royal 
Opera House of Berlin. The latest announcement is 
that both Sullivan’s /vanhoe and Mascagni’s Ratcliff 
have been withdrawn, the score of the latter work having 
been given up to the publisher, although the work had 
been rehearsed, and was said to be just ready for pro- 
duction. J/vanhoe is to be postponed till next year ; 
probably on account of the composer’s inability (through 
illness) to superintend the rehearsals. Reports vary as to 
whether Smetana’s Da/ibor or Kienzl’s Evangelienmann 
will be taken in hand. We incline to suspect neither. 
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At the beginning of May, if the necessary alterations are 
completed by that time, the company of the Royal Opera 
will be transferred to the theatre lately known as 
Kroll’s, for the Opera House itself is about to undergo a 
very considerable reconstruction, which will take some 
months, 

THREE grand oratorio performances are to be given at 
the Berlin Opera House. The first, on February 27th, was 
to be Handel’s /oshua ,; the other two, Bach’s Matthew- 
Passion, and Beethoven’s Mass in D. 

As items from the concert programmes of Berlin, we 
may mention the repetition of Berlioz’s Requiem by the 
Philharmonic Choir ; the prelude to D’Albert’s unper- 
formed opera, Ghismonda (very coldly received), at the 
Sixth Concert of the Kgl. Kapelle; a piano-recital by 
Sig. Ferruccio Busoni (a pianist of a very high class) ; 
a symphonic poem, “ Sarka,” by Smetana, at the Seventh 
Philharmonic Concert ; the performance of a selection 
from Parsifal, and the Choral Symphony by the Wagner- 
vereine of Berlin and Potsdam (under Herr Klindworth) ; 
and recitals by E. D’Albert, Josef Hofmann, Waldemar 
Meyer, Blanche Marchesi, and Clotilde Kleeberg. 

BRAHMS’ two new sonatas for piano and clarinet were 
performed in public for the first time at a concert of the 
Rosé Quartet Party in Vienna, early in January, the 
executants being Herr Miihlfeld (clarinet), and the com- 
poser himself at the piano. The two sonatas are in 
E flat and F minor, the latter being apparently the more 
important work, containing a very charming Allegretto 
Grazioso ; but we gather from such criticisms as we have 
seen that the sonatas, though in no way unworthy of the 
composer, cannot do anything to add to his fame. They 
were afterwards played at Leipsic, on January 27th, at 
the fifth Kammermusik-abend, at the Gewandhaus, when 
the composer was received with the utmost enthusiasm. 

MR. (or HERR) EUGEN D’ALBERT, besides being 
generally recognised as the greatest classical pianist of 
Germany, is unquestionably coming to the front also as 
an operatic composer. His new opera, Ghismonda, is 
being prepared at Dresden, and his former work, Der 
Rubin, which has already been heard at Carlsruhe and 
Bremen, is about to be played at Weimar. However 
foolish and ungrateful he may have been towards his 
teachers and friends in this country, it may be doubted 
whether we are wise in ignoring his music as we do at 
present, and we are therefore glad to see that his second 
piano concerto is to be played at the Crystal Palace in 
April. It is much to be regretted that we shall not hear 
him play his own work, but Miss Ethel Sharpe will, no 
doubt, be able to give a very good account of it. 

A NEW oratorio, or sacred cantata, having Moses as 
its title and its hero, was produced at the fourth Concert 
of the Concordia Choral Society, at Bremen, on January 
19th. The poem is by Ludwig Spitta, and the music by 
that experienced choral-writer, Max Bruch, who exhibits 
in it once more all his familiar characteristics. The 
execution and reception of the work were such as fully 
to satisfy the authors, 

MME. ADELINA PATTI has been on a concert-tour in 
Germany, visiting Vienna, Berlin, Leipsic, Dresden, and 
other towns, being everywhere received with an enthus- 
iasm hardly inferior to that which she used to excite in 
the days when she was the brightest star of the operatic 
world. She is now appearing in some of her best-known 
voles at the Opera House of Nice. 

A REPORT has been going the round of the German 
papers that the municipal authorities of Bayreuth had 
declined to accept the care of Oesterlein’s Richard- 
Wagner-Museum, said to be offered to them without 
charge, on the grounds that it would require more space 


than they could give, and that the cost of keeping it 
would be more than they could afford. But this report is 
contradicted by other authorities who say that it was 
never contemplated to place the collection at Bayreuth, 
which is an out-of-the-way town, where it would be of 
little or no use, and that all that was done was to invite 
the authorities to subscribe towards the purchase of the 
collection. 

A NEW Scherzo for orchestra by Herr Goldmark was 
produced at the 13th Gewandhaus Concert at Leipsic on 
January 17th, and very favourably received. It is the 
composer’s second piece of the kind, the former one, in 
E minor, Op. 19, dating as far back as 1871. At the 
same concert at Leipsic, a suite by Tschaikowsky, founded 
on themes from Mozart’s works, was played for (probably) 
the first time in Germany. It is the composer’s Opus 61, 
and was produced at Moscow in 1887. 

AMONG new operas of the month may be mentioned 
Der Halling (A Norse Vendetta), in three acts ; music 
by an unknown young composer, Anton Eberhardt—pro- 
duced at Stettin, January 3oth, with fair success; Der 
Lotse (The Pilot), in one act, by Max Brauer (Carlsruhe, 
February toth) ; and Rosamunde (also in one act), by 
Maurice Vavrinecz, a Hungarian composer, Capellmeister 
at Pesth, produced at Frankfort on January 31st. It had 
a more than conventional success, and seems to be a 
work of promise. Its author is the composer who some 
little while ago announced himself as a sort of rival to 
Mascagni, in that he also had made an opera out of 
Heine’s Ratcliff. Now is his time to produce it. 

THERE has been unusual activity in the concert world 
of Dresden, particularly as regards the production of 
novelties, which have lately included the prelude’ to 
Act II. of Schilling’s /mgwe/de, and an overture to a 
comic opera—Donna Diana, by Reznicek—a light and 
humorous piece which pleased so much as to gain a 
hearty encore. At the following (fifth) Symphony Concert 
there was a new symphony in A minor by a Danish com- 
poser (Victor Bendix), some of whose works have already 
been heard at Dresden. This also was received with 
some favour. Ataconcert of the Lehrergesangverein, a 
new vocal work of considerable dimensions, entitled Dze 
Schlacht (The Battle), by Franz Curti, was produced and 
made a great effect. Eugen D’Albert gave a concert on 
behalf of the Biilow memorial fund, and repeated Biilow’s 
gigantic feat of playing the last five of Beethoven’s 
sonatas at one sitting. We should be hearing shortly of 
the production of his opera Ghismonda; meanwhile we 
read that the Hoftheater has copied the example of 
Bayreuth by giving Lohengrin, with costumes, arms, etc., 
of the tenth century. Another new opera has been 
accepted for performance-—A/¢tila, by Adolf Gunkel, a 
young violinist belonging to the Court orchestra. 

HERR FELIX MOTTL, whose sympathies extend to 
everything that is good in the field of opera, has just 
given a performance at Carlsruhe of Gluck’s Alceste, 
prepared with as much care as though the work had 
been intended for a long run. Fraulein Mailhac was 
extremely fine in the part of the heroine. 

THE juvenile violinist, Bronislav Hubermann, appeared 
at Vienna for the first time at Madame Patti’s concert, 
and created such a sensation that he seems almost to 
have divided the honours with the dva. Josef Hofmann 
also appeared at Vienna at the sixth Philharmonic 
Concert, playing Rubinstein’s D minor Concerto. 

HANS SOMMER’S excellent opera, Lore/ei, was pro- 
duced at Schwerin on February 1st with considerable 
success. 

AN opera by the late Franz von Holstein, Der Erbe 





von Morley, was revived at Bremen on January 25th, and 
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proved to be an interesting work, well deserving an 
occasional hearing. ; 

HERR BRULL has just published a sonata and a suite 
for piano. 

THaT Germany is not a/ways more ready than London 
to give a hearing to new works of importance may, per- 
haps, be deduced from the fact that Tschaikowsky’s re- 
markable Symphonie Pathétique, which is now, after some 
six or eight performances, quite a familiar work in London, 
was only played in Germany for the first time, at Frank- 
fort, in the middle of January. Let us add that it seems 
to have been appreciated as it deserves. 

To the list of towns where Tinel’s Franciscus has been 
heard and applauded are to be added Danzig, Gotha, 
and Zurich. When shall we be able to say—and 
London ? ; 

IN place of Herr Gustav Holliinder, Mr. Willy Hess, 
the late leader of Sir Charles Hallé’s Manchester or- 
chestra, has been appointed Concertmeister of the Town 
Orchestra of Cologne, and Professor (of violin-playing ?) 
at the Conservatoire. 

THE list of operatic performances at Munich during 
the past year shows Wagner, as might be expected, a 
long way ahead of all other composers. His works were 
given on sixty-nine evenings ; then comes Verdi, seven- 
teen; Humperdinck, twelve; Mascagni and Smetana, 
ten each ; Lortzing, eight ; Mozart, seven ; Leoncavallo, 
six; Weber and Beethoven, four each; and Meyerbeer, 
one. This is certainly a triumph for the moderns. 

At the instigation of the Royal Academy of Arts of 
Berlin, the firm of Breitkopf und Hartel are about to issue 
a cheap edition of classical works, with the text exactly 
as written down by the composer and sent by him for 
publication. The sonatas of Mozart are already pub- 
lished ; the works of Bach (Sebastian and Emanuel), 
the sonatas of Beethoven, and the piano and violin 
sonatas of Mozart will quickly follow. 

MascaGni’s Ratcliff was produced at Milan, Teatro 
alla Scala, on Saturday, February 16th ; but we have not 
yet seen any detailed account of the performance. The 
cast of Ratcliff is as follows :—Maria, Signora Sthele ; 
Ratcliff, De Negri ; Margherita, Signora Vidal ; Douglas, 
Pacini; McGregor, De Grazia; Tom. Scarneo; Lesley, 
Mazzanti. Conductor, Signor Rodolfo Ferrari. The 
greatest success of Signor Sonzogno’s season so far has 
been the Samson et Dalila of M. Saint-Saéns. The 
Teatro Dal Verme has had to close, like so many other 
theatres all over Italy. 

THE Argentina Theatre at Rome, and the San Carlo 
at Naples, two of the most important theatres in Italy, 
are closed, owing to the bankruptcy of the zmpresaria, 
Signora Stolzmann. Operatic affairs in Italy have 
scarcely ever before been in such a bad way. 

AN OPERA, entitled /anesi és Juliska, was brought out 
at Pesth, on February 2nd, with brilliant success. It is 
our familiar friend Hansel und Gretel, with a Hungarian 
title, the opera being given in that Janguage. 

MADAME KATHERINE KLAFSKY, the famous frima 
donna of the Hamburg Theatre, has entered into the 
bonds of matrimony with Herr Otto Lohse, Capellmeister 
of the theatre in question. On the occasion of her 
benefit, February 13th, the lady played the chief female 
part in a new opera brought out for the occasion— 
Kenilworth, by Bruno Oscar Klein : the triumph of the 
lady was unquestionablé, but that of the opera somewhat 
doubtful. 

A NEW OPERA, Dubrorski, by Napravnik, conductor of 
the Russian opera at St. Petersburg, was brought out at 
the Marien Theatre in that city, on January 15th, with 
great success. Herr Napravnik is the author of two 





other operas which enjoyed much popularity, and of much 
other music, orchestral and chamber. 

THE Russian Imperial Musical Society gave a concert 
in January in memory of Tschaikowsky. The programme 
included his second Symphony in C minor (the “ Russian ”) 
the symphonic poem, “ Francesca da Rimini,” a post- 
humous piano Concerto (the third in E flat), which ap- 
pears to be an inferior work, and a number of his songs. 
At another concert, the composer’s music to a ballet, 
“ Snegurotschka” (Schneewittchen), which was a failure 
when first produced in 1873, was revived, and found to 
contain a good deal that was very charming. 

A NEW musical journal for Russia, but written in 
German, and entitled Russland’s Mustk-Zeitung, began 
its career at St. Petersburg with the new year. It appears 
every fortnight, and is edited by Herr Gregor Gabrilovich. 
Our best wishes to our new brother. 

THE little pianist Raoul Koczalski is touring in Den- 
mark and Sweden with the phenomenal success proper to 
phenomenal prodigies. 

A NEw aarzuela lately produced at Madrid—Mujer y 
Reina (Woman and Queen), by Ruperto Chapi—has had 
such success that though only a few weeks old, it has 
already attained the honour of having given rise to 
several parodies. 

SEVERAL most distinguished German artists engaged 
by Mr. Walter Damrosch for his operatic season in New 
York, such as Frau Sucher, Frau Gadsky, and Herren 
Rothmithl, Schwarz, Conrad Behrens and Lange have 
just sailed for the States. Herr Baumann, who was to 
have been Regisseur of the company, unfortunately 
sailed in the Z/de, and has perished. 

WE are very glad to hear that something is to be done 
to celebrate the seventieth birthday of Mr. August Manns, 
which occurs on March 12th. This present year is also 
the fortieth since Mr. Manns became chief of the Crystal 
Palace orchestra, and thus was enabled to initiate the 
most famous series of English concerts. 

MR. J. T. CARRODUS, the most distinguished of living 
English violinists, celebrated the jubilee of his artistic 
career on the 5th ult. He made his first appearance in 
1845, being then a boy of nine, and almost from that 
time he has been constantly and prominently before the 
public. He has now been made an honorary burgess of 
the borough of Keighley, where he was born. 

ANOTHER jubilee which fell lately was that of Dr. 
G. M. Garrett, now organist to the University of Cam- 
bridge, and of St. John’s College, who was presented by 
the Vice-Chancellor with a testimonial from “admirers 
of his music, colleagues in the University, and personal 
friends.” 

THE chief works of the next Three Choirs Festival at 
Gloucester in September will be -/ijah, The Messiah, 
King Saul, Dvorak’s Stabat Mater, and, for novelties, a 
cantata by Mr. Cowen, a concerto (for piano?) by Dr. 
C. H. Lloyd, and orchestral works by Miss Ellicott and 
Mr. E. German. The chorus will be reinforced by 
members of the Bristol Orpheus Glee Society. 

A copy of the new monthly Pacific Coast Musical 
Journal has reached us from San Francisco, and we note 
with interest that an article on “ Music and Morals,” that 
appeared in the MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD for Feb- 
ruary, 1872, is Jargely quoted from in the editorial leader. 
We wish our distant contemporary every success. 

WE understand that the entire manuscript of Professor 
Prout’s “Applied Forms” is now in the publisher’s 
hands, so that the work is already “in the press,” and 
may therefore be expected to appear shortly after Easter. 

DEATHS.— Mr. Edward Solomon, who died on January 
22nd, in his fortieth year, was the author of a number of 
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comic operas, operettas, etc., some of which, as Bille 
Taylor (perhaps his best work), produced in 1880, The 
Vicar of Bray (1882), afterwards re-written and performed 
at the Savoy, and Zhe Nauich Girl, also played at the 
Savoy in 1891, had considerable success. He had a 
fluent. vein of melody, a good deal of rather broad 
humour, and much skill in orchestration ; but he was 
conspicuously lacking in originality and refinement, and 
his merits were hardly sufficient to atone for these 
deficiencies. 
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POTPOURRIS 


on PorutarR MELODIES FROM 


Classical and Modern Operas and Oratorios 
ARRANGED BY 
RICHARD HOFMANN. 


STEP I. (In the First Position.) 
5401 Apam. Le Postillon. 
5402 Bexuini. La Sonnambula. 
5403 Beriini. Norma. 
5404 Boretpiev. Le Calife de Bagdad. 
5405 Boretoiev. La Dame Blanche. 
5406 Donizetti. La Fille du Régiment. 
5407 Donizetti. Lucia di Lammermoor. 
5408 GLUCK. Orpheus. 
5409 HANDEL. The Messiah. 
5410 Haypn. The Creation. 
5411 Héroip. Zampa. 
5412 LoRTZING. Wildschiitz. 
5413 Lortzinc. Czar und Zimmermann. 
5414 Méuut. Joseph. 

(N.B.—Will be continued.) 


s.d 
A. For Violin... each net — 6 
&. For 2 Violins és ok each net — 8 
C. For Violin and Pianoforte each net 1 — 
D. For 2 Violins and Pianoforte _... spe each net 1 4 
E. For Violin, Violoncello, and Pianoforte w.  eachnet 1 4 
F. For 2 Violins, Violoncello, and Pianoforte ..  eachnet 1-6 


Extra string parts may be had, each net 4d. 
London: AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C. ; also 1, Foubert’s 
Place, and 81, Regent Street, W. 
THE 


SCHOOL MUSIC COPY-BOOK 


Price 6d., net. 


London: AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E,C ; al'o 1, Foubert’s 
Piace, and 81, Regent Street, W. 














AUTHORISED EDITION OF 


SVN BOs Gs 


(Aus dem spanischen Liederbuche) 


ADOLF JENSEN. 


Op. 21. 
With the original German words and an English translation. __s. d. 
Augener's Edition, No. 8837. Original Edition... per ad net 2—- 
” - », 8838. Transposed Edition... ~ at @— 


CONTENTS : 

. My Timbrel (Klinge, klinge mein Pandero). 

Loving Eyes (Ach ihr lieben Aeuglein). 
- The Elopement (Und schlifst Du, mein Méidchen). 
. O Murmrring Breezes (Murmelndes Liiftchen). 
. The Fairest Flower (Wenn Du zu den Blumen gehst). 
. Beside the Clear River (Am Ufer des Flusses, des Manzanares). 
. Welcome Anger (Ob auch finst’re Blicke glitten). 


MONE wWHE 





No. 4, “O Murm'ring Breezes,” transcribed for the Pianoforte 
by E. PAUER ... ase sie we ° oes price 4 — 


London: AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C.; 1, Foubert’s 
Place, and 81, Regent Street, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
DER KINDERGARTEN, 
CORNELIUS GURLITT. 


Op. 179. 
6s9t. Heft I. 3¢ little Pieces, for Pianoforte Solo. 
6592. Heft II. 17 Pianoforte Duets. 
6593. HeftIII. National Melodies, for Pianoforte Solo. 
6594. Heft 1V. National Hymns, for Pianoforte Duet. 

“ The little items are infinitely more interesting to ycungsters toan the usual instruction 
book tunes, and not more difficult, fhe whole get up of this edition is excellent, the 
— being carefully and not over fingered. A portraic of the composer, which forms a 

rontispiece, will mske familisr to his young friends the personality of one whose n: me 

has long been a household word.”—Aausicad News, Janu. 20, 1855. 

London: AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C.; 1, Foubert’s Place, 
and 81, Regent Street, W. 





NEW PIANOFORTE ALBUMS. 


RION. A Collection of Pianoforte Pieces. 
Edited by J. P. GOTTHARD. 
Book I. (10 Pieces) sis om sas ses 
J. P. Gotthard, Theme with Variations. 
Th. Kirchner. Klavierstiick. 
A. Dvorak. Silhouette (v flat). 
Tschaikowsky. Lied ohne Worte. 
Rubinstein- Schubert. Menuetto. 
Schumann. Walzer and Botschaft. 
V. Laub, Two Mazurkas, 
J. Will. Gavotte. 
Book IL. (7 Pieces) “ eve 
J. P. Gotthard. Albumblatt. 
R. Volkmann. Buch der Lieder No, 1. 
A. Ludwig. Andante. 
J. Nesvera. Wiegenlied. 
V. Laub, Mazurka No, 3. 
F, Chopin. Prelude (p flat). 
R. Schumann. Romance (F sharp). 


Price, net 1 — 


Price, net 1 — 


eee oe 


YRA.—6o0 Drawing-room Pieces, Marches, and 

Dances for the Pianoforte, 
Book I. (5 Pieces)... «.. me 

J. Low. Freundes-Gruss, 

F. Herman. Russ. Freiwilligen-Marsch, 

B. Strauss. Polonaise. 

L. Ducoummun. Medium-Walzer. 

J. Pfof. Die fesche Tiinzerin. Polka. 
Book II. (5 Pieces) : 

J. Liw. Romanze. 

A. Dubuque. Berceuse. 

J. P. Gotthard. ‘Sir Roger.” 

L. Ducoummun. La Joyeuse. Polka. 

G. Lasek. Die Patriotin. Polka-Mazurka, 


London: AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street,E.C.; 1, Foubert’s Place, 
and 81, Regent Street, W. 


Price, net 1 — 


eet ee ee .. Price, net 1 — 
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SOIREES MUSICALES. 


Characteristic Pieces for 
PIANOFORTE DUET 


LEON D’OURVILLE. 


&s542a Book I. Spring (Friihling). Rustic Dance (Lindlicher 
Tanz). Inthe Garden (Im Garten). Polonaise ... 

8542 Book II. —_ Song ey ye | | agen The 
Lake (Der See). Hunting Song (Jagdlied ‘ 

8<42¢ Book III, Slumber Song (Schlu 
(Auf der Schaukel). heny 
Cavatine. Spinning Song (Spinnlied) 

8542@ Book IV, The Mill (Die idk), Sache ” The > Smithy 
(Die Schmiede), Valse Imprempty due 


eee. "Swing Song 
Berne leita 


Tue Sam 
€124a-d Transcribed for Pianoforte Solo te R. KLEINMICHEL 
4 Books, each, net 1 — 
London: AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C.; also 1, Foubert’s 
Place, and 81, Regent Street, W. 


MORCEAUX FAVORIS > 


PIANOFORTE DUET. 
New Szrigs, 

. X. ScHaARwenka. Polonaise. Op, 42... 
F. Kircuner. Die Czikos-Post. Galop brillant, 
A. Dvorak; Polonaise e 
L. Scuytte. Airs et Danses entices pee 
R. VoLKMANN, Young blood, (Fiatal kedély) . 
M. Moszkowski. Spanish Dance.. Op. 21, No. : 2 
R. Wacner. Marche des frangailles. (Lohengrin) 

. X. ScHarwenKka. Te voglio bene assaje. Op. 39. No, 2 
R.Scuumann. Bilder aus Osten. “ng 66, No. 5 

. A. LogscHHoRN. Feuillet d’Album.. 

N. Rusinstein. Tarantelle ... 

A, StRELEzKI. Danse espagnole (Seville) ... 
F. Kircuner. Valses styriennes 

Léon D’Ourvitte. Valse Impromptu 


London: AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate nati E. £.C.; ; also 
1, Foubert’s Place, and 81, Regent Street, W. 


N* EW WORKS by IGNAZ LACHNER :— 
Op. 92. 3 Sonatinas for 3 Violins— 
No. 1, in B flat panier 
2, inG major . 
3, in A.. 
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s. 
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4 
. 4 
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. 4 
4 
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52934 
52936 
5293¢ 


net 
net 
net 


Op. 93 3 Morceaux de Salon pour Violon et Piano— 
Nocturne 
Tarantelle oe 
Danse des matelots 


75114 
75115 
7511C 


net 
net 
net 
Op. 94- Deux Morceaux de bias pour Violon a avec nies 
No. 1. Siesta ka da ee 
2. Grande Polonaise .. 
Op. 95. Vier Klavierstiicke— 
No. x. An der Sele 
2. Nordisch .. 
3. Gondelfahrt 
4. Freude ae 
Op. g6—98. 3 Sonatinas for 2 Viclins— 
No. 1, in a major. Op. 96 
2, in D major. Op. 37 ee 
3, in B flat major. Op. 98 .. 
Op. g9—To1, 3 Sonatinas for Violin and Piano— 


No, 1, in A major. OP. 99 
2, in B flat major. Op. 100° 
Op.10or_.. 


3, in G major. . é 
Op. 102—103. 2 Trios for Violin, Viola al Seaton: _ 
Op 102 .. eo we 


net 
net 
net 


net 
net 
net 


Grand Trio in & flat. 
Grand Trio in c. 103 
juartet in G, for 2 Violins, Viola, and Violoncello 
artet in A minor, for 2 Violins, — and 


net 2 
Op. 106, et in G for 3 Violins and Viola :. net 2 
an in G, for 4 Violins see we 2 


Op. 107. net 


London: AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C.; also at 
1, Foubert’s Place, and 81, Regent Street, W. 


net 
net 
net 





FULL MUSIC SIZE. 


VORTRAGSSTUDIEN. 


STUDIES IN STYLE. 


A collection of striking and favourite pieces of Old Masters, 
ARKANGED FOR 


VIOLONCELLO WITH PIANOFORTE ACCOMPANIMENT 


CARL SCHROEDER. 


. NARDINI. Adagio Cantabile 
. VERACINI. Sarabande <a 
3. B. PERGOLESE. Air d'Eglise 
. CORELLI. Adagio ‘ 
. M. LECLAIR,. Sarabande end ‘Teubentn 
. LOTTI. Aria 
. BUXTEHUDE, Serabende ont Comrante 
. F. HANDEL. Sarabande, (Largo.) 
— Adagioand Allegro .. ad 
G. B. MARTINI. Gavotte 
G. B. LULLI. Sarabande 
J. S. BACH. Largo 
J. L. KREBS. Bourlesca 
F. COUPERIN. Les Agréments 


London: AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Som, E, c; 
1, Foubert’s Place, and ’r, "Regent Street, 


IN AUGENER'S EDITION, 


CLASSISCHE VIOLONCELL-MUSIK. 
CLASSICAL VIOLONCELLO MusIc 
BY CELEBRATED MASTERS OF THE 17TH AND I8TH CENTURIES. 
Arranged for Violoncello, with Pianoforte Accompaniment. 
By CARL SCHROEDER. 


No. da 


no 


eP PYFPYr?Y& 
pf Sa pen ae ee 





ssoc J. S. Racu. Sonata I. (G major) net 
5502 J. B. BrREvAL. Sonata J. (c major) ‘ net 
5503 aio TTO MARCBLLO. 2 Sonatas (G minor and F major) net 
5304 G. CERVETTO. 2 Sonatas (B flat - ye andc sear we 
L BoccHERINI. Sonata (a major) . - 
5500 —— Sonata (G major) .. 
5507. J. BR. Logitver. Sonata (c minor) .. 
34 P Pasguatini. Sonata (A major) ... ont st 
55°74 G. B. Martini. Sonata (A minor)... rere: | ae 
{ J. Stiasni. Andante cantabile “a ne ‘s qe? 
55°97 G. Buononcini. Sonata iiess ade are cp aaall 
{ L. Boccuerini. Rondo oe on oe eco ove Q 
55197 B’ MARCELLO, Sonata.. : 3 
5sir Bb. Marcetto, 2 Sonatas (c ‘and Cc) net 1 — 
London: AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E. C.; $ an t, Foubert’s 
e, and 81, t, Regent Street, 


pos CHARACTERISTIC PIECES in Canon, 
for the Pianoforte, by CHARLES WOOD. 


Or. 6. No. 1, inc; 2, in A minor ; 3, in F ; 4, inc. 
Price 3s. each. 


AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C.; 1, Foubert’s Place, and 
81, Regent Street, W., London. 


NEW PIANOFORTE PIECES 


By PERCY PITT. 


SILHOUETTES. Op. 4 
1. Scéne de ballet 
2. Feuillet d’Album 
3. Etude Mignonne 
AQUARELLES. | 3 Morceaux. 
7 1. Canzonetta 
. Chant d’automne 
3. Valse oubliée.. pe 
MINIATURES. 3 Morceaux, Op. It. 
No.1. Gavotte et Musette . 
2. Lontain passé... 
3. Scherzino 


London : AUGENER & co., 
Place, and 81, 


net 
55°95 net om 
net - 
Net - 


-net - 


net _ 








Op. 8. 


. ities iin E. c. ; 1, Fou 
06, New Street, WwW. ' 
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EBENEZER PROUT'S| 


THEORETICAL Works in AUGENER’S EDITION. 


Demy 8vo. 





Bitton 


Bound 
ARMONY: ITS THEORY AND“ 


PRACTICE. By EBENEZER PROUT, B.A., Lond., 
Hon, Mus. Doc. Trin. Coll. Dublin, and Professor of Music 
in the University of Dublin. Seventh Edition | wt 


9182a KEY TO “HARMONY: ITS THEORY 
AND PRACTICE.” Second Edition ooo oe 


982% ADDITIONAL EXERCISES TO E. 
PROUT’S ‘HARMONY: ITS ee AND 
PRACTICE.” Third Edition ... we e+ ae 


g8% KEY TO THE ADDITIONAL EXER- 
CISES TO E. PROUT’S “ HARMONY.” Second Edition 


OUNTERPOINT : “STRICT AND 

FREE. By EBENEZER PROUT, B.A. Lond., Hon. 
Mus.Doc. Trin. Coll, Dublin, and Protessor of Music in 
the University of Dublir. Fourth Edition .. ... 


91838 ADDITIONAL EXERCISES TO 
E. PROUT’S ‘COUNTERPOINT: STRICT AND 
FREE,” with Melodies and Unfigured Basses for Har- 
monizing. Second Edition Po ST 


oie 


5/- 


al- 


1/6 


2/6 


9183. 





OUBLE COUNTERPOINT AND 


CANON. By EBENEZER PROUT, B.A. Lond. 
Hon. Mus.Doc, Trin. Coll. Dublin, and Professor o' 
Music in the University of Dublin. 


9184. 


Second Edition .. 





ors.  deneer: By EBENEZER PROUT, B.A. 


Lond., Hon, Mus.Doc. Trin. Coll. Dublin, and Pro- 

fessor of Music in the henapeeend of Dublin. Second 

Edition ove ° ‘ino 

9186. FUGAL- ANALYSIS: A Companion to 
“Fugue.” Being a Collection of Fugues ape into Score and 
Analysed. Second Edition ooo oe ooo ote 


a M USICAL FORM. By Esenezer Provt, 
_ B.A. Lond., Hon. Mus.Doc. Trin. Coll, Dublin, and 

oo of Music in a — of — — 
on88. F Ngee FORMS: A sequel to“ Musical 


Form.” Jn the Press. 








“A grand result of 1 resear 
Musical Standard, A gth, 1892. 

“It would be impossible to overrate the value of Mr. mt 's labours in the important 
series of theoretical books from his pen now Messrs. Augener & Co. 

. The labours of Mr. Prout in placing a w coualivend series of works on the 
various branches of the art of making music deserve grateful recognition. It must not 
be overlooked that the work done is not only thorough, but, to use a modern expression, 

*up to date’; so that the —- —_ by Mr. Prout finds himself in the hands of one 
who can be learned without bei is pedantic, 29 . one never fails to see that which is ical 
and useful through the aoe! my o! t whi or sp "a Musical 
News, May 13th, 1892. 

“ The series of theoretical works written by Rpengeet Prout will prove of inestimable 
service to teacher and scholar alike. os students through paths trodden 
by our musical —. tne skilful guide —_ fails 4g int out objects of interest to be 
met = on the wa’ As text- ut’s theoretical treatises 

> - ubtless take the position of Satead works.” —Datly Telegraph, March 
17th, 1 5 

‘* For several years now the author has devoted his attention to the preparation of text 
books, the features of which have been the clearness with which the subjects treated of 
have been set forth, the mass of knowledge compressed within their covers, and the 
numerous examples to illustrate the text, drawn from all sources, showi 
amount of research on the part of the distinguished writer. All these boo 
heartil welcomed by musicians, and have become standard works in this and other 
countries,” —Bristol Times, October a1st, 1893. 

eo Perhaps the most remarkable series of musical text-books ever issued,” — 
Weekly Dispatch, January 7th, 1894. 

“The motto on all of Mr, Prout’s treatises ny be ‘ Musical Instruction made easy. 

to him, students can now gain really large acquaintance with the works of all 
the acknowledged masters, ancient and modern, without the trouble and expense 
0 in i purchase and study of the scores,”—Athenaum, April 14th, 1894. 
he most practical series of text-books on the subjects of musical 
theory ree placed bef before the public.”— Athenaeum, August gth, 1890, 
. A monumental series of educational works.”. April 


ch, 





poken opinion, and wide knowledge.”— 





Ath. 


DR. H. RIEMANN'’S 


CATECHISMS IN AUGENER’S EDITION. 
Crown 8vo. Bound in 


Limp Cloth 
ATECHISM OF MUSICAL INSTRU- **: 


MENTS (Guipg To gun aimee » one 
covers, net, 2s. Bi 


Be ena OF MUSICAL HIS- 


Part I. History of Musical Instruments, and History of ~~ 
Systems and Notation. In paper covers, net, 2s. ... 
Part II. History of Musical Form, with Biogra) hical Notices... 
In Paper Covers, net, 2/- 


ATECHISM OF PIANOFORTE 
PLAYING, In paper covers, net, 28. ss ase ow 


ATECHISM OF MUSICAL ASTHE- 


TICS, Translated 7“ the east H. ea a In angel 
covers, net, 2%. 


R. RIEMANN’S ANALYSIS OF BACH’S 
48 PRELUDES and FUGUES (Wohltemperirtes Klavier), 
Translated from the German by J. S. Shedlock, B.A. 
Part I. 24 Preludes and Fugues. I 128 oe 2/6 
Sook. Part Ii. 24 Preludes and Fugues, In paper covers, net, a8. 2.2/8 


Lenten AUGENER & CO., 86, Rouges St. Cs & 1, Pober 's Fines, W. 


2/6 











AUGENER’S EDITION, No. 9,200 


DICTIONARY OF MUSIC 
DR. HUGO RIEMANN. 


Translated by J. S. SHEDLOCK,. B.A. 
g200a Part I, (A. to Beck). 
g2008 Part II, (Becké to CHACONNE). 
gaooe Part ITI. (CHabwicx to DISSONANCE). 
g2ood Part JV. (Distincro to FUNDAMENTAL Bass). 
geooe Part V. (FunDAmentat Cuorp to HANDEL). 
g20f Part VI. (HANDEL to JuPtn). 
goog Part VIL. (Jurcenson to Lipsivs). 
geook Part VITL, (Lira to Moszxowa), 


Each Part price 1s. net. 


Riemann’s Dictionary is a ong worded musical encyclopedia, 
which avoids all that is superfluous, It will comprisenot only the biographies 
of noteworthy musicians and writers on music of the past and present, with 
criticisms of their works, but also. a — description and Eistory of all 
musical instruments, an easily intelligible exposition of musical theory 
definitions of musical art-expressions, etc. It will appear in fourteen parts, 
at One Shilling each, which will bind in one handy volume. That which 
distinguishes Riemann’s Dictionary from other dictionaries is unity and 
consistency of statement, which is only attainable if one and the same 
author writes an entire work, but not if a number of contributors 
compete who are of different opinions and variously gifted. Riemann has 
long since, by his striking and many-sided literary activity, given proof of 
his entire ability to cope with the task of compiling a work of this encyclo- 
pedic nature. His dictionary contains, in convenient alphabetical order, 
so to speak, the sum and substance of the results of his researches in the 
most varied ranges of musical science, ¢.g. the history of notation, the 
theories of rhyt = (phrasing), harmony and form (analysis), musical 
zesthetics, etc.; it is therefore adapted to serve as an introduction to his 
musical pedagogic reforms. The problem of presenting established facts in 
a concise and clear manner has here been brilliantly solved, 


‘‘ MESSRS. AUGENER are bringing 0 out. in parts a ote edition of Dr. ‘A, Riemann’ 's 
* Dictionary of Music,’ with | matter 
by the author, So far as the first instalment goes, Cy work has been amped a 
especially in the matter of just allotment of space. Such literary treatises as ap) 

the one dictionaries of Mendel or Grove do not come within the sco) 

this, but to the ordi: student the newly issued dictionary will 





e of a work like 





oat ; 1892, 


London: AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E. EC 3 also at 
1, Foubert’s Place, and 81, Regent Street, W. 





rt in the compilation of the qemane Se 
accuracy an thorough research.”—7he New Quarterly Musical hee ugust, 1893. 
London: AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C. ; 
1, Foubert’s Place, and 81, Regent Street, W, 
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PRACTICE RECORD 


_ AND 
MARKS REGISTER. 


For MUSIC PUPILS. 
ARRANGED FOR THREE TERMS. 


72 pages of Daily Practice and Teacher's Remarks. 
of Music to be practised during the holidays. 
of Music given during the Term. 
Report for Term, 
», of Manuscript Music Paper. 
go pages crown 8vo, bound, limp, net 1s. 


“ This Register is, so far as we know, the first one to provide a doud/e column for the 
pupil's daily practice, thereby facilitating its entry when divided and taken at two 
different times of day, as is so often the case in schools, The headings given for 
‘ Maily Practice’ are ;—Scales, Arpeygi, Technical Exercises, Studies, New Fiece, Old 
Piece, and Theory—thus including the principal subjects needed for the various local 
examinations, ample space being teft for the teacher to fi'l up with mere explicit 
directions, as well as two columns for marks weekly, The number of weeks provided 
for is thirty-six, so that the «egis‘er .strongly bound in cloth) wiil last thre+ terms, 
while the rest of the book consists of s for entering each term's report, the music 
given each term, and instructions as to what should be practised during the holidays, 
finis ing up with several pages of blank inusic oe Those pages for entering ‘ Music 
given’ have the obvi. us advantage that, when the books are handed in at the end of 
a term for the purpos+ of addiog up the marks and filling in the reports, the list of 
pieces with their prices already entered can be quickly copied from the same source, 
thus saving the teacher much time and trouble. We may add that the price of this 
‘Practice Record” is, as is usual for ones cf this size, one shilling.”—7he Monthly 
Musical Record, February 1, 1895. 


London: AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C. ; 
1, Foubert’s Place, and 81, Regent Street, W. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


GUIDE TO THE SELECTION OF PIANO- 
FORTE PIECES, STUDIES, PIANOFORTE 
DUETS, MUSIC FOR TWO PIANOS, &c. 

Divided into Steps from the most Elementary Stage to a Moderate 

_ Degree of Difficulty. 
Catalogue No. XIa. contains: Preparatory Step, Step I. and Step II. 
” XIb yy Step III. 
To be had gratis on application, from the publishers, 
AUGENER & CO. (School Department), 86, Newgate Street. 


¥UST PUBLISHED. 

(Part X. of CATALOGUES.) 
AUGENER’S EDUCATIONAL CATALOGUE 
OF 
VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC. 


Containing Instruction Books, Exercises and Elementary Works, suitable 
for Teaching Purposes. 
To be had gratis on application, from the publishers, 
AUGENER & CO. (School Department), 86, Newgate Street. 


THE NEW 


Quarterly Musical Review. 


THE NEW QUARTERLY MUSICAL REVIEW is sold by Subscrip*ion at 4s. 6d., 
post free, per annum, or 35. net per single copy (14. 2d. per post). 
Tae Months of publication are FEBRUARY, MAY, AUGUST, and NOVEMBER, 


No. 8. FEBRUARY. 1895. 
CONTENTS: 
The Madrigal as a Musical Form. J. A. Ful‘er-Maitland, 
The Next Phase of Musical Thought. H. Orsmond Andetton. 
Humperdinck’s—‘‘ Hansel und Gretel.” A Review. 
Rubinstein. Robin H. Legge. 
An Unpublished Pianoforte Piece by Mendelssohn. Louls T. Rowe. 
Retrospective. F. Gilbert Webb. 
Musical Literature. J. A. Fuller-Maitland. 
New Musical Publications. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, 








SRoyeye on 


The names 

Hubert Par: te; . 

"2 Thomas, wii. Cummings, C. A. Barry, J. A. 

hedlock, C. L. Graves, W. Barclay Squire. J. D. Rogers, R. A. 

Bantock, Ersking Allon, 1. Orsmond Andertoa, Willing: Wallere, A. Detbitow mee 

0c) ine Allon, H. Orsmond Anderton, William e, A. Davidso' ¥ 

S. J. Adair Fitz-Gerald, Ernest Newman, W. Ashton Ellis, &c. Ace 
PUBLISHED BY 

ROBERT COCKS & CO., 6, New Burlington Street, London, W. 
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om SALE.—Two, Old Violins, the property of a 
idow. 

An Old Italian Violin, and Mathias Albanus Violin, 1657. 
Spohr saw these two instruments about fifty years ago, and valued them 


at from £45 to £60. To be sold at £30, or singl 1 Se h. C 
be seen at 81, Regent Street. - diana 


EDITION.—NOVELTIES. 
JANUARY, 1895. Net. 
PIANOFORTE SOLOS, s.d. 
BEYER. Preparatory School. O; 
MEYERBEER. Robert der Teu 
— Huguenots. Ditto 
—— The Prophet. Ditto ... 9. ee see ae 
2774 —— _ Krinunesmarsch (Prophet) and Fackeltanz i ple 
2778a, RHEINBERGER. Charakterstiicke in canonischer Form. 
2 Books nae i ik a oe “i . each 
PIANOFORTE DUET. 
2775 MEYERBEER. Krénungsmarsch (Prophet) and Fackeltanz. 
VIOLIN & PIANOFORTE. 
27474 SITT, H. Sonatina. Op. 62, No, 1 


VOCAL SCORES, 
German Words. 

2770 MEYERBEER. Robert der Teufel po e os we § 
2772 —— Prophet ... pa ee Ps as yas BS wan’ 
To be had of the Sole Agents :— 
AUGENER & CO., London: 86, Newgate Street, E.C.; 1, Foubert’s 

Place, and 81, Regent Street, W. ; and of all Music-Sellers in Town 

and Country. i 


PETERS 


No. 

2721 
2766 
2767 
2768 


. LOT... ove eve 
el. Opera, Arranged 


6 
6 





IN AUGENER'S EDITION. 


H. E. KAYSER’S VIOLIN WORKS, 


Just Pustisuep. 


POPULAR VIOLIN TUTOR. 
(ELEMENTARY.) By H. E. KAYSER. Op. 65. 
Edition No. 7,606. Net, 1s. 6d. 


EXERCISES AND POPULAR MELODIES 
From KAYSER’S POPULAR VIOLIN TUTOR, Op. 6s. 
Arranged for VIOLIN and PIANO. 

Edition No. 7,398. Net, 2s. 


ALso, 
KAYSER’S ELEMENTARY & PROGRESSIVE 
'  S$TUDIES. Net. 


For Violin, Augener's Edition No. 8662a-c 3 Books, each 1 — 
For 2 Violins. i §610a-c 3 Books, each 6 
For Violin and Piano ,, 5797a-¢ 3 Books, each 1 6 


London: AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C, ; 1, Foubert’s 
Place and 81, Regent Street, W. 


CATECHISM OF 
VIOLONCELLO PLAYING 


PRoFESSOR C. SCHROEDER. 
Translated from the German by J. MATTHEWS. 


WITH AN APPENDIX, CONSISTING OF A 


GUIDE THROUGH VIOLONCELLO LITERATURE. 


Edition No, 9,211. Price, in paper covers, 2s, ; bound, 2s. 6d. 





GUIDE THROUGH VIOLONCELLO LITERATURE, 
jm ‘Separately, No. 9,211, price 4d. 


“Contains many useful hints for these why have begun their studies an 
tutor could hardly be desired ; althongh it is, cf aan impossivle to fon 2 Soe 
gevenee = such a Benne ne a Poapaee The lists of celebrated f= and of the 
best works in vio oncello | terature are usefull appendages to a boo: a 
—The Times, February roth, 1895 oe a 


‘*A most valuable book for violoncellists, from the pen of Prof. Carl Schroeder (tr: 
lated from the German by J. Matthews). We quite agree with the translator a Ge 
players in this country have hitherto had little provided for them outside the tutors an t 
studies for the instrument. Carl Schroeder's book enticled ‘A Catech sm of Vi_lonce lo 
Flaying,’ leaves nothing to Le furcher desired in this respect... . The appendix wilt 
prove a valuable [a no as to the best works to study. both pieces and exercises of 
every description being enumerated, We cannot recommend this book too highly, and 
feel sure it will be a booa to both professionals and ainatews.”"—7Ae rad, Dec.,, 1294. 





London: AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C.; also 1, Foubert’s 
Place, & 81, Regent Street, W. 
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OVELTIES 
published on 
March 1st, 1895, by 
AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C. ; 
1, Foubert’s Place, & 81, Regent Street, London, W. 


(Nova) publiées 


(All Music engraved and printed in’ England at Augener’s} 


OUVEAUTES 
le rer Mars, 1895, chez 


Music Printing Officine, 10, Lexington Street, London.) 





Edition ~=PIANOFORTE SOLOS (a& 2 mains). 
for! - "BACH, J. S. Wohltemperirtes Clavier (48 Preludes 
and Fugues). With phrasing and fingering by 
Dr. Hugo Riemann, New, carefully revised 
edition. PartI., Book III. gto, C.  ... net 
MENDELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY. Overture ‘‘ Son 
and Stranger” (Heimkehr aus der Fremde). Op. 
89. Transcribed by E. Pauer (Overtures No, 46.) 

SHORT ORIGINAL PIECES, C.: 

No. 33. C. Gurlitt. In the Garden, Op. 140, No. 4. 
34. A. — Cradle —_ Op. in 


35. M. Saat: Miniature. Op. vA No. 2 
. X, Scharwenka. Minuet... 
. N. W. Gade. The Christmas Tree 
. E. Pauer. Gavotte ... 
. R. Kleinmichel, Spinning (Am ‘Spinn- 
rocken). Op. 56, No. 3 ae % 
. C. Gurlitt. Mazurka 
e —- Lied ohne Worte. ‘Op. 62, 


No. 

iS ~~ “The Wicked Fairy. Op. 
147, No. 12 is ee ose see 
. F. Kirchner. Minuet. Op, 239, No. 1 
. C, Gurlitt. Album Leaf peng _— 

Op. 204, No. 4 

ORGAN. 
BACH, J. S. Organ Works. Edited by W. T. 
Best. Vol. IX. (Oblong Folio) : 

Prelude and Fugue (A minor) te rs net 
Fugue (G major) = ss ae bse net 
Prelude (A minor) ose see -— sae net 
Fantasia (G major) oe net 


VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE. 
HOFMANN, RICHARD, - Potpourris on popular 
Melodies from classical and modern operas and 
oratorios. Step I. (in the first position) :— 
5413¢  Lortzing. Czar und Zimmermann ... és - 
5414¢ Méhul. Joseph 
NSEN, GUSTAV. “Classical Violin-Music . 
celebrated masters of the 17th and 18th centuries, 
arranged with marks of expression :— 
7433. Franz Benda. Sonate VIII. (A minor) ... net 
PITT, PERCY. Cazonetta. Op. 8, No.1 ... 
STRELEZKI, ANTON, Romanza in E flat 


INSTRUMENTAL. 
7662e ALBUM CLASSIQUE pour Violoncelle et Piano. 
Vol, Ill. Arrangé par Oscar Briickner :—Rameau, 
Choeur de ‘‘Castor et Pollux”; Mozart, Aria 
d’Enzio ‘‘Misera dove son;” F, M. Veracini, 
Menuet et Gavotte; Tartini, Adagio cantabile ; 
Mozart, Menuet de la Symphonie en sol 
mineur . ees 
5655 FIORILLO, F. 36 fitudes en forme de Caprices, 
pour le Violon} revues par C, Courvoisier net 
555 HANDEL, G. F. Sonata for Viola da Gamba and 
Cembalo concertato, arranged for Viola or Violon- 
cello and Pianoforte by Gustav Jensen ... net 
HOFMANN, RICHARD. Potpourris on p@gular 
Melodies from classical and modern Operas and 
oratorios. Step I. (in the first position) :— 
Lortzing. Czar und Zimmermann, 
Méhul. Joseph, 
A, For Violin... an eve 
B. For 2 Violins ai 
C. For Violin and Pianoforte... each net 
D. For 2 Violins ‘and Pianoforte each net 
£., For Violin, Violoncello, and Pianoforte each net 
¥, For 2 Violins, Violoncello, and Piano. each net 
Extra string parts may be had, each net 4d. 


each net 
each net 


es 4 


I 
I 
I 
I 





Novelties. —Instrumental (continued)— 

SCHROEDER, CARL. Classische Violoncell-Musik. 
Classical Violoncello Music by celebrated masters 
of the 17th and 18th centuries, arranged for Violon- 
cello with Pianoforte accompaniment :— 

5511 B. Marcello, 2Sonatas(Gandc) ... ‘ net 

—  Vortragsstudien. Studies in style. A col- 
lection of striking and favourite Pieces of Old 
Masters arranged for Violoncello, with Piano- 
forte accompaniment :— 

No. 13. J. L. Krebs. Bourlesca’... 
14. F, Couperin. Les Agréments ee 

SQUIRE, W. H. Album de six Morceaux perenne 
istiques pour Violoncelle avec accompagnement 
du Piano: 

No. 1. Chant d’amour 
2. Gondoliera_.,.. ee 


VOCAL MUSIC. 


GRIEG, EDVARD, Seven Children’s Songs. Op. 
61. Original Norwegian words and an English 
version by Lady Macfarren, (Sea Song, Christmas 
Song, Farmyard Song, Fisher's Song, Dobbin's 
Good-night Song,.Song of the aeeme Father- 
land’s Song). 4to ... ‘ ow 8 

MASON, C. An Autumn arn 

STROLLERS’ SOCIETY (Dublin) Series of Quen 
for Male Voices :— 


4897. ~—- She still shines on, Heinrich oe wpe, Sane 


BOOKS ON MUSIC. 


g200k RIEMANN, DR. HUGO. Dictionary of Music. 
‘Translation by J. S. Shedlock, B.A, Part VIII. 
(Lira to Moszkowa) .. cae, ae 


THE SCHOOL MUSIC ‘COPY. BOOK is net 


AUGENER & Co., London. 


City Chief Office: 86, Newgate Street, E.C. 
West End Branches: 1, Foubert’s Place, 
& 81, Regent Street, W. 


Cheques and Post Office Orders payable to the order of Augener 


& Co., and to be crossed ‘‘ London and Midland Bank, Limited.” 
Telegraphic Address-AUGENER, LONDON, 
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